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BOMBARDIER IN NOSE 
FOR HIS 20th RAID 


(Official U.S. Army Air Forces photo) 


Bombardier First Lieutenant 
Arnold C. Swain, of Asheville, 
North Carolina, veteran of 
nineteen raids over Nazi-oc- 
cupied Europe, sitting in the 
transparent nose of his B-26: 
Marauder just before taking- 
off for his twentieth raid 
against enemy military in- 
stallations. 
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and bulldozers in the Solomons. 


LANDING 
CRAFT 


| hoe is an amphibious war. Today armies have to 
roll over water before they can roll over land. There 
are many varieties and forms of landing craft. Tanks, 
trucks, barges and many other vehicles have been 
specially built to aid troops in a hitherto unknown 
type of armada. The accompanying pictures show 
some of these landing craft types. All of them were 
taken at fighting fronts. For a detailed catalog see 
the summary on page 4, at the end of the article, 
“The Walls Are Closing In. . .” 
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sarrage balloons protect an LST taking on troops 
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Tanks trundling out of an LST ramp. Yanks dash onto a beach from a landing barge. 
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January 24-29, 1944 


As the Zero Hour of Invasion Approaches, a 
- Survey of Allied Power Reveals We Possess the 


Necessary Strength to Crush Nazi Germany 


“The Walls Are Closing In...” 


‘“3PHE WALLS ARE CLOSING IN 
remorselessly on our enemies. Our 
forces are gathering for new and great- 
er assaults which will bring about the 
downfall of the Axis aggressors.” 

In these words the President on New 
Year's Day set the program for 1944— 
the defeat of Nazi Germany. After long 
months of preparation, the stage is set. 
The armies have been assembled and 
equipped; the commanders chosen. 

In the title role as Supreme Allied 
Commander for the Western Front is 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower who led 
the Anglo-American forces to victory in 
North Africa, Sicily and Southern Italy. 
It is to him—whose ancestors fled re- 
ligious persecution in Germany in the 
seventeenth century—that a defeated 
Reich will have to address her sur- 
render. “We will win the European war 
in 1944,” the Invasion Chief declared. 
“The only thing needed for us to win it 
is for every man and every woman al] 
the way from the front line to the re- 
motest hamlet of our two countries (the 
United States and Britain), to do his or 
her full duty.” 

His all-star supporting cast consists 
of; Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur W. 
Tédder, England’s foremost air strate- 
gist, as-second in command under Gen- 
eral Eisenhower; General Sir Bernard L. 
Montgomery, who led the British 
Eighth Army, as commander-in-chief of 
the British ground forces;. Air Chief 
Marshal Trafford L. Leigh-Mallory, who 
has been head of the RAF fighter com- 
mand for over a year, as commander of 
the combined invasion air forces; Lieut. 
Gen. Carl A. Spaatz, who was in charge 
of the United States Army Air Forces in 
the Mediterranean, as commander of 
the entire American strategic bombing 
force operating against Germany; and 
Major Gen. James H. Doolittle, famed 
for his daring raid on Tokyo, as the new 
commander of the Eighth United States 
Army Air Force in England. 

Admiral Sir Bertram Ramsay, who 
Organized the evacuation at Dunkirk 
and who later wa’ in chargef the sea 
armadas which landed the Allied forces 
on the shores of Sicily and Italy, was 
named chief naval commander for the 
invasion of Europe. 





In the South, Gen. Sir Henry Mait- 
land Wilson, British Commander in the 
Middle East, was named supreme com- 
mander of al] the Allied forces in the 
Mediterranean theater; his deputy will 
be U. S. Lieut. Gen. Jacob L-: Devers; 
while Lieut. Gen, Ira C. Eaker, former 
commander of the Eighth USAAF in 
England, was appointed head of all 
Anglo-American air forces in that zone. 
General George C. Marshall remains in 
his post as’U. S. Chief of Staff. 

To oppose them, Hitier has designat- 
ed Field Marshal Gen. Erwin Rommel, 
the defeated “hero” of the African 
desert, and the aged Field Marshal Gen. 
Karl von Rundstedt. Rommel, an ardent 
Nazi, is disliked by the German General 
Staff while von Rundstedt is supposedly 
distrusted by Hitler. 


Our Strength a Secret 


Now that the zero hour is nearing, 
how strong are we in men and ma- 
chines? The number of Allied troops 
based in England is, of course, a care- 
fully guarded secret. What is known 
from the President’s Christmas Eve mes- 
sage is that there were 3,800,000 Amer- 
ican soldiers standing ready in foreign 
battle zones at the end of 1943 and 
that the total will rise above 5,000,000 
by July 1 of this year. 

The assertion recently made by U.S. 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson of Colorado 
that 73 per cent of the invasion force 
would be American and the rest British, 
was not confirmed officially. The United 
States High Command announced on 
December 28 that the American and 
British Chiefs of Staff have agreed upon, 
but will not disclose, the exact propor- 
tion of troops that each country will 
employ in the “invasion of Western 
Europe. “The British, with one-third 
as large a population as this country,” 
the statement pointed out, “already 
have a considerably larger number of 
troops in the Mediterranean than we. 
For other European operations they are 
going to put in everything they have 
got, and we are going to put in every- 
thing we can get there.” 

How many ships will be needed to 
invade Europe? To answer the question 
one must know the size of the invading 
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Svoboda in the Brooklyn Eagie 


“YOUR JOB, GENERAL!” 


force and its approximate destination. 
It has been asserted that 3,000 ships 
were required to transport the Seventh 
and Eighth Armies of Lieut. Gen. 
George S. Patton and Gen. Sir Bernard 
L. Montgomery from Tunis and Malta 
to the southern shores of Sicily: This 
distance is about the same as the aver- 
age width of the English Channel. The 
size of the two Armies at the time was 
ten divisions. Thus it can be estimated 
by simple arithmetic that if it took 
3,000 ships to land and keep supplied 
ten divisions, it will require 9,000 ships 
to perform the same service for 30 di- , 
visions, or 18,000 ships for 60 divisions. 
By the end of 1943, shipbuilding in the 


' United States alone exceeded 26,000,- 


000 tons. Moreover, some 80,000 boats 
comprising various types gf landing 
craft (see box on page 4) are being 
produced in this country at a total cost 
of over $5,000,000,000. 


War Production at Peak 


How about “invasion supplies,” the 
military equipment for our forces? Ac- 
cording to Charles E. Wilson, executive 
vice chairman of the War Production 
Board, we produced $61,000,000,000 
worth of munitions in 1943. Henry J. 
Kaiser had previously announced that 
we have already passed the peak in our 
war production in almost every item. 
The production index last November 
rose to 665 as compared with 100 in 
November, 1941. Similar strides have 
been made in Britain. The picture is 
different in Hitlerland. There, according 
to the report of the Foreign Economic 
Administration released on January 1, 
“the German economy .can not possibly 
be expanded to meet the increasing 
strength of the United Nations offen- 
sives in 1944.” 

How does the Nazi air strength com- 
pare with that of the Allies? Germany, 





which entered the war with a larger 
air force and greater airplane industrial 
potential than any country now oppos- 
ing her, stands last today behind the 


United States, Britain and ‘Russia in 
plane output. Her production is esti- 
mated by neutral observers té be a lit- 
tle over 2,700 airplanes a month. Our 
airplane production is at the rate of 
more than 100,000 planes a year. Rus- 
sia is believed to be turning out about 
3,000 planes monthly. Britain’s plane 
output in 1939 was known to be about 
800 a month. Since then there have 
been two official announcements about 
the doubling of production. This would 
place the figure at 40,000 units an- 
nually. 


Allies Hold Air Superiority 


On December 30, in triumphant re- 
view of the aerial war of 1943, the 
Royal Air Force announced that the Al- 
lies had achieved air superiority in every 
theater of the war. 

Equally impressive is the perfor- 
mance of the United States Eighth Air 
Force based in Britain, Here is its rec- 
ord for 1943, as summarized by Lieut. 
Gen. Ira C. Eaker in a trans-Atlantic 
broadcast on January 2. In 64,000 of- 
fensive sorties over Europe during the 
past year, the Eighth Air Force dropped 
55,000 tons of bombs, destroyed 4,100 
Nazi fighters, cut German fighter plane 
production by nearly 40 per cent and 
escaped with an over-all loss in heavy 
bombers of less than four per cent. 
U.S. bombers have penetrated as deeply 
* as 800 miles into Germany. 

World War II has been described as 
an amphibious war. Everywhere we 
have had to cross water to come to grips 
with the enemy. Our landings in North 
Africa, in the Pacific islands, in Sicily, in 
Southern Italy were all amphibious 
operations. But the greatest amphibious 


Types of Landing Craft 


LST (Landing Ship, Tank)— a medi- 
um-sized freighter, built with an es- 
pecially wide bow which opens up to 
discharge its cargo of tanks; it can also 
carry troops and heavy military equip- 
ment on its spacious deck or in its vast 
interior. It can cross the ocean on its 
own power. 

LCI (Landing Craft, Infantry)— a 
large ship designed for transporting 
masses of infantrymen. 

LCT (Landing Craft, Tank )—a small- 
er boat for heavy tanks or trucks. It is 
about 100 feet long and is carried to 
zone of operation aboard an LST or a 
cargo ship. It may also be used for land- 
ing troops. 

LCVP (Landing Craft, Vehicle, Per- 
sonnel)—a boat used for landing of 
troops and such vehicles as jeeps, small 
trucks and light tanks. 


assault will be the invasion of Europe. 
What is amphibious warfare? The 
simplest explanation was offered re- 
cently by Commodore Lee P. Johnson, 
commander of the U.S. Amphibious 
Training Command. You find, he says, 
a soft spot on the enemy’s shore; you 
hit him when he isn’t expecting you; 
you hit him hard, and you keep on pour- 
ing in men until the beach is yours. 


The Pattern of Invasion 


In practice it works somewhat like 
this. The amphibious combat teams 
composed of men from specially trained 
Army divisions are taken in transports 
to a spot off the enemy shore, usually 
about ten miles away from the hostile 
coast. In the meantime, the enemy-held 
beach is softened by an air barrage and 
naval gunfire. 

Shortly before “H Hour,” the small 
landing craft, under the command of 
young naval officers and operated by 
crews which have trained with the 
Army troops, are launched. The in- 
fantrymen, clad in heavy waterproof 
suits, are transferred to these boats. At 
a signal from the control ships, the as- 
sembled armada of landing craft pro- 
ceeds to a designated point on the 
coast. The LCS’s precede the smaller 
boats to lay smoke screens and pump 
armor-piercing rockets into the beach. 
Coastal fortifications are ineffective 
against small boats. The big guns. in- 
tended for use against large naval ves- 
sels, can not be trained on the water 
close to the shore or on the shore itself. 

When the landing boats hit the 
beach, their bows drop like drawbridges 
and the men and tanks swarm ashore. 
Usually the first waves, which are the 
assault groups, land on the beach at 
about dawn. This makes it possible for 
the assembling to take place in dark- 
ness but the landing occurs while there 
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is a bit of light for the men to see what 


they are doing. The leading units, armed _ 


with automatic rifles, machine guns and 
enough ammunition for a short period, 
try to clean up the beach. They snip 
the barbed-wire entanglements with 
cutting tools and clear the way for the 
main attack. Assault engineers blast 
barricades and open roads for heavy 
equipment. With the assault waves lands 
the beachmaster (Navy) who signals 
the ensuing waves of small craft where 
to come in; and the shore party com- 
mander (Army) who takes charge of 
the invasion troops. £ach has an assist- 
ant to take over if he is killed. 


Invasion—the Road to Victory 


After the assault groups come the 
support waves. They usually follow 
LCT’s and the medium-sized landing 
craft. These troops immediately start 
digging foxholes on the beach. Then 
come the supply and communications 
groups with jeeps, bulldozers and 
tanks. By this time, it is usually safe to 
bring these supplies directly to the 
shore by the big LST’s and LCI’s. Sev- 
eral hours after the initial assault, if 
all goes well, the beachhead is consoli- 
dated and the shock troops, now rein- 
forced by thousands of tneir comrades, 
may push their way into enemy ter- 
ritory. In large scale operations, para- 
chute tfoops are dropped from trans- 
port planes and infantry-filled gliders 
are towed into the zone of action. 

Such, broadly, is the pattern of inva- 
sion. It is the most difficult and costly 
of military operations. With assured 
Allied aerial, naval and ground su- 
premacy, success is certain. There will 
of course, be casualties. They are in- 
evitable in war. But an early, large scale 


invasion of Europe will in the long run. 


save human lives. ° 
There is no other road to victory. 





LCM (Landing Craft, Mechanized) 
~a boat used for landing bulldozers and 
medium tanks. It is considerably smaller 
than the LST or the LCT and, like most 
of the other smaller landing craft, is 
launched from a big ship. It also has a 
ramp, like the others, to allow tanks to 
be driven off. 

LCV (Landing Craft, Vehicle)—a 
36-ft. boat to the LCVP used for land- 
ing troops and light vehicles. Its ramp 
and sides are armored and it is 
equipped with several machine guns. 

LCS (Landing Craft, Support)—an 
armored boat of average length and 
speed. It precedes the other craft in a 
landing operation. Its .ask is to fire 
rocket shells at the enemy positions on 
the beach. 

LCP (Landing Craft, Personnel)—a 
36-ft. boat used for bringing troops 


ashore. It makes fairly high speed and 
mounts machine guns, It is carried on 
LST’s or on transports. 

LVT (Landing Vehicle, Tracked )—an 
amphibious tractor which can run right 
up on the beach. It is also known as 
the “Alligator” and can cross swamps, 
fields, rivers or reefs. 

LCR (Landing Craft, Rubber)—a 
small boat used for landing infantry 


groups. It can be packed in a small 


space and inflated in eight seconds. 

“DUCK” (Truck, amphibian)—an 
Army amphibious truck used for landing 
troops and supplies. It is capable of 
crossing reefs. 

LDS (Landing Ship, Dock)—a 450- 
ft. long ship, bigger than an LST. It 
does not take part in the assault. It is 
used after a 





beachhead has _ been a 
secured, to help in docking operations 9 
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J ‘ they must defend labor’s rights on the 





January 24-29, 1944 


Will the Home Front 
Fail the Fighting Front? 


Steel and Rail Crises Threaten 


to Hamper War Production as Labor 


Attacks “Little Steel’’ Formula 


MERICAN LABOR has launched an 

all-out attack on the “Little Steel” 
formula. As the new year begins—a year 
which will see the United States and 
her Allies undertake the greatest mili- 
tary operation in history —the labor 
crisis threatens to paralyze our national 
economy and choke the flow of vital 
supplies to the fighting front. 

The steel work stoppage and the 
railroad strike threat of last December 
were just the opening skirmishes in la- 
bor’s fight for wage increases to cover 
the higher cost of living. The wage de- 
mands of the steel and rail workers 
remain to be settled. And these work- 
ers insist that the “Little Steel” formula 
shall not ‘be used to limit their wages. 


The wage increase gained by John L.° 


Lewis’ United Mine Workers following 
the fourth general strike hy miners in 
1943 has encouraged other labor unions 
in their drive for higher wages. The 
miners’ wage boost stretched the “Little 
Steel” formula to the breaking point. 
Later the Senate voted to approve a 
railroad pay increase that violated the 
formula. 

President Roosevelt and his price and 
wage control officials have warned labor 
leaders that any boost in wages will 
merely bring another increase in prices. 

Striking miners, steel workers and 
others have been accused of a “lack of 
patriotism.” A charge by a “high offi- 
cial” (said to be General George C. 
Marshall, Army Chief of Staff) that the 
steel-rail strike threats might prolong 
the war, brought angry replies from 
labor and demands for a Congressional 
investigation. Stephen Early, Presiden- 
tial Secretary, indicated that President 
Roosevelt had been “thinking along the 
same lines” as the “high official.” 


Labor’s Case 


Most workers realize the seriousness 
of wartime strikes. Many of them have 
sons in the armed forces, and would 
not deliberately do anything they 
thought would interfere with the war 
effort. But the workers also feel that 
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of living which had taken place between 
January 1, 1941, and May 1, 1942. Ad- 
ditional increases were to be granted 
only if wages were clearly “substand- 
ard” or unfair to the workers involved. 

A few months later, in October, 
1942, Congress passed the Cost of Liv- 
ing Stabilization Act to hold farm prices 
and wages at September 15, 1942, 
levels. A new Office of, Economic Sta- 
bilization was set up by the President 
to direct the wage policy of the WLB 
and see that the “Little Steel” formula 
was followed. 

Labor points out, however, that the 




















Fitzpatrick in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 


NEW NATIONAL ANTHEM 


home front so that their sons will have 
healthy living and working conditions 
to come home to. The workers note that 
corporations’ profits, after taxes were 
paid, are running 13 per cent ahead of 
1942 (according to the New York Her- 
ald Tribune). The miners, steelworkers 
and railroad men feel that their wages 
have not kept pace with the profits of 
industry or the pay of many workers 
in war plants. They say their “no 
strike” pledge was given in return for 
promises by the President and Congress 
that the cost of living would be str‘-tly 
controlled. The cost of living has con- 
tinued to rise and the workers have 
been roused to strike in an effort to 
gain higher wages. They say the “Lit- 
tle Steel” formula is “finished” because 
the Government has not kept its prom- 
ises to hold down living costs. 

The “Little Steel” formula was 
adopted in July, 1942, by the War 
Labor Board. It sought to keep wages 
as steady as possible, to avoid a dan- 
gerous inflation at a time when war 
needs were reducing the supply of civ- 
ilian goods. The formula provided that 
workers were entitled to wage increases 
covering a 15 per cent rise in the cost 





Cost of Living Stabilization Act still 
permitted most farm prices to rise fur- 
ther before they were controlled. Much 
of labor’s dissatisfaction is based on the 
fact that, while the cost of living (food, 
rent, clothing, etc., combined) has risen 
only 25 per cent since 1941, food prices 
alone are up nearly 47 per cent (ac- 
cording to the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. ) 


The Farmer’s Case 


Farm spokesmen reply that the 
wages of industrial workers have gone 
up faster than living costs throughout 
the war. They quote Bureau of Labor 
Statistics figures showing that factory 
workers’ wages have increased 37 per 
cent since 1939. The real sufferers are 
said to be the white-collar office work- 
ers and professional people, who have 
no labor unions to press their wage de- 
mands, The pay of teachers in rural 
areas, for example, has increased less - 
than 8 per cent sincé 1939. These 
spokesmen add that the high wages of 
war workers have drained men from the 
farms, forced farmers to pay higher 
wages, and thus made necessary a rise 
in farm prices. 









Labor leaders contend that the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics figures do not 
show the real increase in living costs. 
For instance, they explain that while 
the price of a product remains the same, 
the product itself is often of poorer 
quality or quantity. This amounts to a 
“hidden price increase.” 

The President and his advisers have 
tried to meet labor's arguments in two 
ways: first, by ordering a study of the 
BLS cost of living figures; second, by 
providing subsidies to give the farmers 
fair prices without raising the price of 
food in retail stores. The report on the 
study of BLS figures has been delayed 
by labor’s contention that the figures do 
not accurately show living costs. The 
Administration’s subsidy program has 
been beaten twice in Congress, and the 
chances of obtaining this program are 
not good. (Review Nov. 29, Dec. 4, 
1943 issues. ) 

Commenting on Congress’ actions, 
Chairman William H. Davis said: “If 
we could only be reassured what the 
attitude of Congress is toward its own 
stabilization policy! The alarming thing 
is that we do not know whether Con- 
gress is going to run out on its own 
economic stabilization policy.” 

John L. Lewis’ attack on the “Little 
Steel” formula was launched in March, 
1943, when he demanded a flat $2 a 
day increase. Following the fourth mine 
strike, Secretary of the Interior Ickes, 
who was operating the mines for the 
Government, signed an agreement giv- 
ing the miners $1.50 of the $2.00 they 
demanded. The WLB reluctantly ap- 
proved the agreement. 


The Steel “Walk-Out”’ 


Other unions were quick to follow 
Lewis in an attack on the “Little Steel” 
formula. The United Steel Workers, a 
CIO union with 900,000 members, led 
the CIO’s drive for higher wages. The 
union’s demand for a wage increase led 
to a Christmas walk-out of 170,000 steel 
workers when their contracts with steel 
companies expired before new ones 
were made. No official strike call was 
issued by Philip Murray, president of 
the USW and the CIO, but the men re- 
fused to work without a new contract. 
Behind the “walk-out” lay the refusal 
of the War Labor Board to allow wage 
rates of the future contracts to be made 
retroactive. 

When the strike took place, President 
Roosevelt appealed to the workers not 
to harm the war effort, and promised 
that any wage scales under the new 
contracts would be retroactive. This 
move brought all the men back to work 
in three days. The WLB then reconsid- 
ered its stand and the labor members 
joined the public members in approving 
retroactive contracts. 

Chairman Davis of the WLB replied 


that the Board did not reconsider its 
stand until word was received that the 
strikers were returning to. work. He 
added that the union’s demands still 
would be judged under the “Little 
Steel” formula. 


The Army Takes Over 


A few days later the President acted 
to prevent a rail strike. He ordered the 
Army to operate: the railroads until the 
threat of a strike by three operating 
unions was removed. The strike calls of 
two other operating unions had been 
withdrawn, and 15. non-operating 
unions had agreed to discuss their dis- 
pute, when the President acted. He 
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tors, switchmen, firemen, trainmen). 
The board’s offer of a four-cent-an- 
hour increase was called an “insult” by 
the “Big Five.” 


In December, the Senate voted, 


against the advice of Government off- 
cials, to set aside the Vinson ruling 
on non-operating union wages. But Con- 
gress adjourned before the House could 


vote on this measure. The 20 rail unions 


completed their votes calling for a 


strike, and as the deadline approached 
the President began conferring with 
union officials. The engineers and train- 
men agreed to arbitrate and the Presi- 
dent awarded them an additional five 
cents an hour to cover overtime pay 





said he could not wait till the last mo- 
ment to make sure that the movement 
of war supplies was not interrupted. 
More than a year ago the twenty 
railroad unions began pressing their 
demands for wage increases exceeding 
those allowed under the “Little Steel” 
formula. Under the Railway Labor Act 
of 1926, an emergency fact-finding 
board investigated the wage demands 
of the 15 non-operating unions (track 
workers, clerks, mechanics, etc.). 
This board recommended an increase of 
eight cents an hour, which the unions 
and railroads accepted. But Fred Vin- 
son, Economic Stabilization Director, 
rejected it as a violation of the “Little 
Steel” formula. The unions insisted that 
Directoy Vinson had no right to pass 
upon their wages, and accused him of 
destroying the Railway Labor Act. 
Meanwhile, an emergency board, ap- 
pointed by the President, sought to set- 
tle the grievances of the “Big Five” 
operating unions (engineers, conduc- 


Association Press 


A fireman and an engineer reading a news flash of FDR's order to seize 
railroads threatened with a strike. Allen Sabate, left, and J. J. Murray. 


and travel allowances and a week's va- 
cation with pay. 

When the firemen, switchmen and 
conductors failed to call off their strike 
the President ordered the Army to act. 
These three members of the “Big Five” 
later were involved in a controversy 
with the Army over whether they ac 
tually had cancelled their strike call or 
merely postponed it with the possibility 
that it might be forthcoming again if 
the roads were turned back to private 
management. 

The 15 non-operating unions offered 
to withdraw their objections to Director 
Vinson’s ruling in return for overtime 
pay. The President asked instead that 
he be allowed to rule on overtime pay- 
The unions rejected this proposal 
the dispute dragged on, delaying the 
return of the roads to private manage 
ment. 

This play-by-play account of the 
wage controversy indicates clearly that 





the problem is far from being solved. a % 
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“PXOLAND can be swallowed, but it 
can never be digested.” This an- 
cient Polish saying now comes strongly 
to mind. For the armies of the Soviet 
Union are already fighting on Polish ter- 
ritory, west of the frontier of 1939. 

Poland was first organized as a king- 
dom about the year 1000. This was ac- 
complished by Boleslav the Mighty, 
sometimes called the “Charlemagne of 
Poland.” Often Poland’s existence has 
been disturbed by internal and external 
strife. But often, also, its existence has 
been glorious. 

Particularly splendid were the reigns 
of two kings: Casimir III and John III. 
Casimir III ruled from 1333 to 13870 
and earned the title of Great. Although 
he did add to his domains by conquest, 
he spent most of his long reign in the 
pursuit of domestic reform. So success- 
ful were his efforts that they gave rise 
to a folk-saying, namely, “Casimir the 
Great found a Poland of wood, but left 
it a Poland of stone.” John III, or John 
Sobieski, as he is generally called, ruled 
from 1674 to 1696. His greatest deed 


* was the rescue of Vienna from a Turk- 


ish siege in 1683. Through this victory 
he may well have saved Christendom 
from complete subjection to Moham- 
medanism. 


Poland Spreads Out 


Between the fourteenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, Poland gradually be- 
came a sprawling region, extending at 
times from the Baltic Sea to the Black 
Sea. In the process it came to rule over 
a number of non-Polish peoples, in- 
cluding Lithuanians, White Russians, 
and Ukrainians. During this’ period 
Poland often was at war. This was the 
result partly of its own expansionist 
aims and partly of the aggressions of its 
neighbors. Poland, indeed, long served 
as a kind of buffer among expanding 
Germans, Russians, Swedes, and Turks. 

The Poles felt that they were fulfill- 
ing an historical mission by protecting 
several lesser peoples from the imperial- 
ism of the four groups mentioned. But 
by about 1750 it was evident that the 
Polish kingdom was in danger of disso- 
lution. For one thing, the kingship was 
elective. That often led to civil war 
after the death of a ruler, and several 
times the Poles were led to search 
among foreign nobles for a king. 

Under the Polish political system, 
every member of the diet or parliament 
had a privilege called the liberum veto. 
This meant that often a single deputy, 





Poland's Great Tradition 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


by voting “no” on any particular propo- 
sition, automatically did three things. 
He defeated the bill tmder discussion. 
He dissolved or “exploded” the diet. 
And he nullified all previous decisions 
taken by the assembly! In other words, 
it was almost impossible to get anything 
done by the diet except by unanimous 
consent — and that was rarely forthcom- 
ing. 

The country in the eighteenth cen- 
tury had no easily defensible bounda- 
ries. There were few high mountains or 
broad rivers separating it from _ its 
neighbors. An@ when Poland’s chief 
neighbors, all came under the rule of 
powerful personalities at one and the 
same time, Polang’s break-up was only 
a matter of years. : 


Poland Is Partitioned 


The long-expected dissolution came 
between 1772 and 1795. In three no- 
torious partitions, the neighboring mon- 
archs divided Poland among them. Thus 
they erased from the map of Europe the 
name of one of the continent’s proud- 
est, but weakest, kingdoms. For a brief 
period in Napoleonic times, Poland was 
restored under the name of Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. But the Congress of 
Vienna in 1815 once more partitioned 
the area among Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. 

Throughout the nineteenth century, a 
Polish national spirit continued to grow 
under foreign domination. Polish patri- 
ots took part in many of the liberal 
revolutionary movements throughout 


Europe. At last, in the twentieth cen- 
tury, many patriotic Poles thought they 
saw in World War I an opportunity to 
set up a new Polish state. Through the 
friendship of the Allies and the efforts 
of such men as Joseph Pilsudski and 
Ignace Jan Paderewski, the Polish na- 
tion in 1919 again came into its own. 

The Polish republic found __ itself 
faced with many difficulties. The new 
country had to meet serious problems of 
finance, land - reform, and _ national 
minorities. Fewer than three-fourths of 
the inhabitants of the new Poland were 
of Polish nationality. Again, moreover, 
Poland was creatgd without easily de- 
fensible borders. 

Perhaps Poland gradually would 
have*found correct solutions for all 
these problems, if it had not again been 
for her difficult relations with her neigh- 
bors. The,Poles did not get along well 
with the Soviet Union on the East nor 
with Germany, especially Hitlerite Ger- 
many, on the West. Out of all these 
difficulties there eventually came the 
immediate cause of World War II. And 
this, as you know, Jed to the fifth par- 
tition of Poland —this time between 
Germany and Russia—in September 
1939. 

Soon after the treaty of partition was 
signed, Hitler made another of his 
grandiose speeches. “The Poland of the 
Versailles Treaty,” he said, “will never 
rise again.” Many of the things that 
Hitler said have since been proved 
wrong. Probably this will be true with 
respect to his comments on Poland. 
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From ‘‘An Encyclopedia of World History,’” by William L. Langer 
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LY CULBERTSON, author of the cles to stability and permanence. He 
World Federation Plan, agrees with lists these obstacles as: 
Clarence Streit that “some day a World b 
United States will be ane. ..” And Obstacles to World Union 
he urges all possible speed in forming 1. The difficulty of creating an inter- 
such an organization. national goverrfment strong enough to 
“The greatest fallacy today,” Culbert- keep the peace without destroying the 
son writes, “is the belief that ‘first we necessary rights of proud independent 
must win the war, then we can think nations. (Critics of all plans for world 
about the peace.’ That is the main rea- government contend that sovereign na- 
son we lost the peace after the last war. tions won't give up control over their 
War and peace cannot be so neatly foreign and domestic policies.) 
separated. If we define our peace aims 2. The difficulty of disarming indi- 
and peace plans now, we will not only — vidual nations, creating a powerful in- 
make certain the winning of the peace, ternational police force, and still keep- 
but we can win the war more quickly ing the police force from menacing the 
and decisively... .” independence of these nations. (Critics 
Some people have wondered why fear that the commander of an interna- 
Culbertson, a bridge expert, should be _ tional police force might try to become 
“tinkering” with inteynational affairs, the dictator of the world.) 
His friends reply that bridge was his Culbertson’s World Federation Plan 
hobby, though a profitable one, and his starts out by grouping the 70 or more 
major interests have been in the field of nations of the world in 11 Regional 
social sciences and mass psychology. Federations for greater unity. They in- 
Culbertson’s father was an American’ clude the Pan-American, British, Latin- 
mining engineer, who founded the European, Germanic, Middle European, 
Grozny oil fields in the Caucasus; his Middle Eastern, Russian, Chinese, Japa- 
mother was the daughter of a Cossack nese, Malaysian, and Indian. “Each of 
general. He was broadly educated in these Regions,” he explains, “is a nat- 
Europe but returned to the United ural economic and cultural unit. , . . 
States to found a system of bridge that The sovereign states of each of these 
won him world-wide fame. Since 1939 Regions will be held loosely together 
he has been working on a plan of world by a Regional Government, which will 
organization for the peace to come, in turn be responsible to the World Fed- 
which will remove the two great obsta- eration. . .” 
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From ‘‘Totai Peace,’’ by Ely Culbertson ( Doubleday, Voran & Co.) 






















From ‘‘The World Federation Plan” by Ely Culbertson 


Two of the Regional Federations dif- 
fer slightly in their set-up from the other 
nine. They are: 

Malaysian Federation: Consisting of 
the self-governing states of Philippines 
and Thailand; Netherlands East Indies 
(under Netherlands rule); Indo-China 
(under French rule); all small Pacific 
islands outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere, except British and French pos- 
sessions (under rule of Malaysian Fed- 
eration). The government of the Fed- 
eration is under special Trusteeship of 
the United States until able to become 
completely self-governing. As Trustee 
for the Federation the United States 
shall select the Regional President and 
half of the Regional Senators, shall have 
command of the Malaysian Contingent 
of the World Police, and may have 
her own military and naval bases in 
Malaysia. 

The Netherlands and France shall re- 
tain their rights to rule the Indies and 
Indo-China, but in return they must 
promise to give self-rule and fair treat- 
ment to the native populations and to 
cooperate with the Malaysian Federa- 
tion Government. This set-up opens the 
way to prepare all the states in the 
Federation for eventual self-government 
and complete independence. 


Solving India’s Problems 


Indian Federation: Shall consist of at 
least two self-governing states: the 
Hindu (dominated by the Congress 
party) and the Mohammedan. In addi- 
tion, there may be a number of smaller 
states such’ as those ruled by the In- 
dian Princes, or states having a highly 
mixed Hindu and Mohammedan popu- 
lation. All these states shall be held to- 
gether by the Indian Regional Federa- 
tion, which shall be a Dominion in the 
British Commonwealth of Nations. The 
government of the Federation shall be 
under special Trusteeship of Britain un- 


til ready to become completely ..de- 


pendent and self-governing. 
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The plan for separate Hindu and Mo- 
hammedan states within the Regional 
Federation seeks to solve the old quar- 
rel between the Mohammedans, who 
want an independent state free of Hindu 
control, and the Hindus, who insist on a 
United India. At the same time Britain 
is permitted to have Indian military and 
naval bases for the protection: of her 
world-wide Empire. 


Two-Way States 


Another interesting proposal of Cul- 
bertson is that for “Two-Way States.’ 
Any country or district situated between 
two Regional Federations, which con- 
tains a highly mixed population (such 
as Switzerland, Luxembourg, or Ar- 
menia) or special economic problems 
(such as Austria, Danzig, or Sudeten- 
land) may vote to become a self-gov- 
erning Two-Way State, belonging to 
both Regional Federations. The same 
principle may be used for certain ter- 
ritories (such as Macedonia) between 
two states of the same Regional Feder- 
ation, This new kind of state, Culbert- 
son says, will greatly reduce boundary 
disputes and quarrels ovef minorities, 
which have caused so many wars in the 
past. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue, Nation- 
alism and Self-Determination. ) 

Culbertson would not drastically re- 
draw the world’s national boundaries. 


Britain would lose Hong Kong, North-* 


west Africa, and island possessions in 
the New World, but would take over 
Mozambique, Djibouti, Ethiopia and 
the rest of Italian East Africa. He would 
divide up most of Africa as “pooled 
colonies” under some of the European 
Federations. The Germanic Federation, 
for example, would get the Belgian 
Congo, Angola (Portugal), and the 
Southern Soudan. Critics question 
whether the handing over of Belgian 
and Portuguese territory to a Federa- 
tion dominated by Germany will make 
other small nations feel that they can 
obtain justice and security under Cub 
bertson’s World Federation. 


No “Super-Government”’ 


The Constitution ot the World Fed- 
eration, like our own, provides for three 
branches—executive, legislative and ju- 
dicial. The World President is chosen 
from each Regional Federation in turn, 
beginning with the American Federa- 
tion, for a single term of six years. 
From each of the Regional Federations 
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is selected one World Trustee. The 
World Trustees and the World Senate 
of 66 members handle legislative affairs. 
A World Supreme Court interprets the 
Constitution, and a World Court of 
Equity deals with economic or terri- 
torial disputes between the nations. 

Culbertson emphasizes that this is 
not a “Super-Government.” Those of its 
powers, he explains, which are enforce- 
able by military means are sharply lim- 
ited to one and only one object: the 
prohibition and prevention of war. 
Each sovereign state retains al] its 
rights and gives up only one—the right 
to wage aggressive war. 

Obstacle number 2 is removed by 
Culbertson’s Quota Force Principle as 
applied to the World Federation’s 
armed forces. The World Police Force 
will consist of 11 National Conting ts, 
apportioned by quota among the lead- 
ing states of the 11 Regional Federa- 
tions. The possession and manufacture 
of heavy weapons (battleships, tanks, 
planes and artillery) will be controlled 
by the World Police Force and a World 
Armament Trust monopoly. 

Each National Contingent, although 
maintained and paid for by the World 
Federation Government, is subject to 
its orders only in case of war. In peace 
time each Contingent remains in its 
own country, and is trained by its own 
officers. Its highly paid, highly trained 
troops will be under oath to defend all 
nations from aggression. ? 


The Mobile Corps 


In addition to the National Contin- 
gents, there will be a Mobile Corps con- 
sisting of 22 per cent of all the world’s 
armed forces. This Mobile Corps, sta- 
tioned at strategic bases, would be 
made up entirely of citizens of small 
nations. The Corps will be the World 
Federation’s own arn: under its orders 
at all times. It will be the “cop on the 
peace beat.” 





Scholastic Chars 


The real balanee of power in the 
world police system, both in men and 
heavy weapons, will rest in the Mobile 
Corps. The smaller nations, which in 
the past have been unable to support 
strong forces, will become together the 
greatest military power in the world 
and the strongest force for peace. In 
any grouping of powers against each 
other (such as the United States and 
Britain vs. the rest of the world, or Ger- 
many, Russia and the European Fed- 
erations vs. Britain and the United 
States) the Mobile Corps would hold 
the balance of power. It would be able 
to stop any clash before it got well 
started. 

On the other hand, it is certain that 
the National Contingents, which are 
stationed in their homelands, and offi- 
cered by fellow countrymen, will never 
turn against their mother country and 
support any illegal actions of the World 
Government. Nations which might go 
to war are effectively disarmed, yet they 
remain collectively strong enough to 
prevent wars of aggression. 

Emmet Crozier wrote in the New 
York Herald-Tribune that Culbertson’s 
Plan has “ifp to now gathered more 
brickbats and bouquets than any other 
postwar idea.” 

“The Culbertson federation,” pro- 
tested Louis Fischer in The. Nation, 
“would be another League of Nations 
designed to maintain the Anglo-Russian- 
American balance of power. . . Who can 
guarantee that even ffiis combination, 
which today seems as unbeatable as 
the Anglo-French coalition seemed in 
1919, will not be upset by defections 
and new combinations of power?” 

Many leaders both conservative and 
liberal, including Dorothy Thompson, 
Oswald Garrison Villard, E. C. Linde- 
man, Hamilton Holt, and Norman 
Thomas have, however, praised Cul- 
bertson’s Plan as “fool proof” and su- 
perior to all other postwar ideas. 






«f PREFER THE RISKS OF LIBERTY 

to the stillness of servitude.” This 
is the national motto of the Latvians, a 
cautious, thrifty and tenacious people 
whose future is a United Nations riddle. 

An extension of the north Russian 
plain, flat Latvia (Livic for “forest- 
clearer”) is a damp, misty, grass-and- 
forest country. It is pocked with clay 
deposits, marshes and 100 lakes; it is 
crisscrossed with 500 rivers, and edged 
with three magnificent, nearly ice-free 
harbors: Riga, Liepaja and Ventspils. 
The size of Belgium and Holland com- 
bined, the country plunges toward a sea 
that Latvians called Baltic (white) 
and that Europeans dubbed “The Medi- 
terranean of the North.” Because Lat- 
via strategically is the key to the Bal- 
tic, its past has been stormy. 

Latvia was the “Amber Land” of the 
ancients who traded in amber with 
Phoenicians, Romans and Arabs. A mix- 
ture of stocky, broad-faced Livs and 
tall, blond, grey-eyed Letts, the nature- 
worshipping amber traders controlled 
most of the Baltic borderland and gov- 
erned themselves independently until 
the 12th century. Then in 1196 Pope 
Innocent III proclaimed the first cru- 
sade against Latvia. The Order of Teu- 
tonic Knights crushed the Latvians and 
divided the country into districts under 
the Archbishop of Riga, a vassal of the 
German emperor. With their commun- 
nal tribe-life wiped out, and their land 
confiscated for monastic estates, the 
Latvians were forced into serfdom. 


“Freedom” in Latvia 


When the Russian czar, Ivan the Ter- 
rible, occupied Riga in 1559, the 
Knights, or Barons, buttered up to the 
Russian court and were given a free 
hand in Latvia. Two hundred German 
families owned all the land, controlled 
commerce, and bought and sold their 
serfs like cattle.#Annoyed by constant 
serf uprisings, the Barons in 1819 grant- 
ed the serfs “freedom” — without the 
right to own land or to migrate: 

The Russian revolution spurred a 
general strike through Latvia, and the 
Latvians overthrew czarist leaders. The 
German barons answered by burning 
villages and shooting scores of peasant 
hostages. The peasants fled to the 
forests, banding together as guerrillas, 
or “forest brothers.” The forest brothers 


in World War I first fought Germans, 
then Russians, and in 1918 finally saw 
their country recognized as an inde- 
pendent republic. 

Before 1914, although in serfdom, 
Latvia had ranked second among world 
nations in flax output. Its baronial dairy 
farms had been rich in butter, honey, 
cattle. Bustling Riga had been the 
world’s greatest timber port. And 
smokestacks of industry had sprung up 
in the cities. 

After 1918 Latvia’s government faced 
rebuilding a war-scarred country whose 
male population had been reduced 40 
per cent, whose industries had all been 
destroyed or evacuated to Russia. The 
new government set to work dividing 
the baronial estates into peasant plots, 
harnessing the Dvina River for elec- 
tricity, and reopening brisk trade with 
Europe. The government chose to aban- 
don industry in favor of agriculture. 
Then, vacant factories, rusty dockyards 
and lines of unemployed industrial 
workers keynoted the new Latvia. The 
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Latvia. The Russians gave Ulmanis a 
6-day ultimatum to grant Russia Lat- 
vian airdromes and the “Windows on 
the Baltic” — Liepaja and Ventspils. 
With Russian troops on the border, Ul- 
manis had to agree. On June 17, 1940, 
Red tanks rolled into Latvia, and the 
country became a Russian republic. 

Realizing that Latvian peasants are 
individualistic, the Russians national- 
ized only big farms and large estates — 
not small farms. Knowing the peasants 
are intensely nationalistic, the Russians 
boosted folksong festivals, encouraged 
schools to instruct in the native lan- 
guages. 

Latvia’s new lease on life was shat- 
tered on June 22, 1941. Hitler’s Wehr- 
macht swept the Russians from the 
dairyland of Latvia. Latvia became 
part of Ostland, governed by Heinrich 
Lohse( recently killed by patriots) and 
his Latvian stooges Dr. Drechsler and 
General Dankers. 

The Germans have looted the coun- 
try. The natives get a third the wage 
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From “The Baltic Riddle,’” by Gregory Meiksins 


Chart shows industrial decline of two major Latvian cities. 


depression of the ’thirties hit Latvia 
seriously, and in its wake came fascism. 
In 1932, Karlis Ulmanis, a Latvian 
fascist who had gone to Germany to get 
instructions from Alfred Rosenberg, 
overthrew the Latvian government in a 
coup detat. He abolished elections and 
parliament, filled concentration camps 
with liberals, strangled Jewish business 
and became “The People’s Fuehrer.” 
Then came the Russo-German pact 
of 1939. Germany agreed to withdraw 
Balts (Germans in the Baltics) from 


and half the rations of the Germans. 
They are sealed in freight cars bound 
for German slave labor camps, and 
their homes given to Nazi Balts or Nazi 
Danes. About 120,000 Latvians, out 
of the former small population of 2,- 
000,000, have been executed. 

Yet Latvians resist. Modern “forest 
brothers” blow up bridges, dynamite 
railroad shops, seize truckloads of am- 
munition. And Latvian refugees in the 
Russian Baitic army daily battle closer 


and closer to their homeland’s border. 4 
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New Brifain Invader 


S commander of the U. S. Sixth 
Army at Arawe, New Britain, Lieu- 
tenant General Walter Krueger is lead- 
ing New Guinea and Australia veterans 
into an exotic land. It is the moun- 
tainous, Japanese-ridden region of coos- 
coos possums, and giant cassawary 
birds. 

Canny, handsome, 63-year-old Krue- 
ger off duty is the father of two sons 
and a daughter. He plays chess and 
golf, swims and rides, and reads his- 
tory in German, French and Spanish. 
On duty he holds the DSM and Legion 
of Merit, He has a passion for mili- 
tary strategy, advocates surprise and 
offensive tactics, and is a strict dis- 
ciplinarian. He is the Army’s “best- 
educated general,” having studied at 
Army Staff College, Naval War College 
and Air Corps Flying School, and hav- 
ing taught in the Army Department of 
Languages, Infantry School and Army 
War College. 

Born in Flatow, West Prussia, he was 
brought to the U. S. midwest at 8. He 
speaks English without a German ac- 
cent. From Cincinnati Technical School, 
he enlisted for the Spanish-American 
War, served in Cuba, fought against 
the Philippine Insurrection, and mapped 
the Philippine Islands. He then headed 





Signal Corps 


Lt. Gen. Walter Krueger 


the Military Bureau in Washington, 
served in France as World War I chief 
of the U. S. Expeditionary Tank Corps, 
and was stationed in Germany in 1919. 

From assistant chief of the War De- 
partment’s War Plans Division he rose 
to command the Third Army in Texas 
and to excel in 1941 maneuvers in 
Louisiana, using paratroops for the first 
time. 

When an officer first heard that 
Krueger was to command the Sixth 
Army in Australia, he said: “The Japs 
must have thought he was going to 
Guadalcanal. That’s why they quit.” 








OLAND’S Premier and Peasant 

leader Stanislaw Mikolajcezyk - is 
due in the U. S. ‘sometime in January. 
He will discuss the delicate Polish-Rus- 
sian boundary problem and the possi- 
bility of Poland joining the Czech-Rus- 
sian friendship pact. 


Now 48, stocky Mikolajezyk was born * | 


in Westphalia, Germany. There his 
miner father had come to escape re- 
strictions against Poles in German-con- 
trolled Posnan. At 7 he returned to 
Poland and later worked in a sugar 
beet refinery to pay for courses at an 
agricultural college. At 18 he joined 
the Polish -insurrection fighting the 
Germans, then battled the Bolsheviks. 
Wounded, he became a farmer, and or- 
ganized rural youth groups. At 29 he 
was elected to the Sejm — Parliament 
of the new Polish republic. 

Enlisting as a private at the out 
break of World War II, he fought in 
the epic defense of Warsaw. He was 
interned in Hungary, escaped to France, 
and migrated to London to become 
Paderewski’s vice chairman of the 
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Polish Telegraph Agency 


Stanislaw Mikolajczyk 


Polish ,National Council in exile. In 
1941 he was Minister of Home Affairs, 
then Sikorski’s Deputy Prime Minister 
in charge of coordinating and supplying 
the active Polish underground. 

Sikorski had been working for Rus- 
so-Polish understanding when he died 
in a plane crash last summer. Miko- 
lajczyk, his successor, seems to be try- 
ing to follow Sikorski’s lead. 
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WAR ABROAD 


Toward Invasion. British Air Chief Mar- 
shal Tedder was named second in command 
to General Eisenhower. Allied bombers 
blasted remainder.of Berlin, indicating im- 
portance of air power in invasion plans, and 
seared Stettin, Duesseldorf and Turin, Italy. 

S. 8th airforce destroyed 4,100 Nazi 
planes in 1943, but RAF warned Germans 
have built 1,000 fighter planes in 1943. 

Russia. Colored flares lit midnight sky 
in Moscow, celebrating capture of Ukraine 
communication centers of Zhitomir, Zosov 
and Berdichev. These were taken in.a Red 
drive southwest of Kiev toward Vinnitsa, 
aimed at separating von Mannstein’s south- 
ern army from von Kluge’s central army. 
In snow northwest of Miev, Russians cap- 
tured Olevsk and Novograd Volynski and 
plunged several miles into former Polish 
territory. 

Poland. Polish government-in-exile told 

“the underground” not to resist Soviet 
troops but to cooperate only if Polish-Rus- 
sian diplomatic relations are resumed. 
Pravda, Russian newspaper criticized 
Wendell Willkie for questioning Russia’s 
intentions in the Baltics, Balkans and east- 


. ern Poland. 


Balkans. Bulgaria: N. Mouchanoff, pro- 
Allied leader of opposition, overthrew pro- 
Axis government of Premier Boshiloff and 
imprisoned Regency’s Prince Cyril, but 
Germans seized telegraph and railroads. 
Yugoslavia: Partisans captured Pago, Dal- 
matian isle used against Axis shipping, and 
in house-to-house fighting drove Germans 
from Banja-Luka. 

Italy. Canadians reached mined bank. of 
Foro River that protects Pescara port. 
Americans burst into San Viftore, where 
Germans are defending each street with 
tanks imbedded in cellars. 

New Britain. While dismounted Texas 
cavalry of 6th Army dueled Japanese pa- 
trols at Arawe, Marines won Cape Glou- 
cester airfield, killed 2,000 Japanese and. 
captured quinine dumps. 

New Guinea. Yank veterans of Buna 
made amphibious landing and seized air- 
strip at Saidor, behind enemy lines, and 55 
miles below key Japanese base of Madang. 

Marshall Islands were hammered by 
U. S. bombers. 

Americas. Anglo-American commission 
was set up to improve social and economic 
conditions of Caribbean islands. Argentine 
government annulled political parties, 
clamped down newspaper censorship, or- 
dered Catholic instruction in all schools, 
recognized new Bolivian regime. 


WAR AT HOME 


Congress. Senate Finance Committee de- 
bated splitting Bureau of Internal Revenue 
from Treasury Department. House Judi- 
ciary committee discussed wartime prohi- 
bition proposal. 

Labor. Fifteen labor unions charged 
Economic Stabilizer James Byrnes with 
crippling labor. President reconsidered 
wage adjustments for 1,100,000 non-oper- 
ating railroad union members. A spokes- 
man — said to be General Marshall — irked 
labor by stating invasion had to be delayed 
because of railroad and steel strike threats. 
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By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


Our Foreign 
Service 


T IS NOT GENERALLY KNOWN 

that our Department of State was 
first called the Department of Foreign 
Affairs. It bore this title from the end 
of the Revolution in 1781 until Con- 
gress officially changed it to its present 
name in 1789 following the adoption 
of the Constitution. The reason for the 
change was that Congress extended its 
activities to include some of a purely 
domestic nature. 

Today the State Department func- 
tions primarily as our foreign office. 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull’s duties 
approximate those of Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden of Great Britain. 

As a matter of fact, the Department 
of the Interior performs most of the 
functions related to the various states 
and to domestic activities. But titles are 
difficult to change once they are genu- 
inely attached to a person or institution. 


Two Who See Eye to Eye 


It is the job of the Secretary of State 
to be responsible for the formulation of 
the nation’s foreign policies. Most of the 
major issues, especially in a time of war 
and crisis such as exists today, will na- 
turally be determined largely by the 
President. But since the Secretary of 
State is his Cabinet member appointed 
to aid him in foreign affairs, it is cus- 
tomary for the President and the Secre- 
tary of State to make a team for this 
purpose. This has worked out admir- 
ably between Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Hull, who basically see eye to eye on 
foreign problems and policies. 

In war time the State Department is 
responsible for the conduct of diplo- 
matic phases of the war effort. To men- 
tion a recent major example, the visit 
of Secretary Hull to Moscow where he 
conferred with Foreign Ministers Eden 
of Britain and Molotov of Russia, prob- 
ably did much to shorten the war. 

The importance of the State Depart- 
ment in our scheme of government is 
emphasized. by the fact that Secretary 
Hull is the ranking member of the 


Harris & Ewing 


Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., taking oath as Under Secretary of State. Left 
to right are officials Laurence C. Frank; Breckenridge Long; Stettinius; 
Dean Acheson; Adolf A. Berle, Jr., and Secretary of State Cordell Hull. 


Cabinet, and would succeed to the 
Presidency if both the President and 
Vice President were to die in office. He 
is at the head not only of the home es- 
tablishment in Washington, but also of 
the foreign service of the United States 
in lands abroad. 

The principal aides of the Secretary 
are the Under Secretary of State (Ed- 
ward R, Stettinius Jr.), four Assistant 
Secretaries of State (Adolph A. Berle 
Jr., Breckinridge Long, Dean Acheson, 
and G. Howland Shaw), a legal adviser 
(Green H. Hackworth), four advisers 
on political relations (James C. Dunn, 
Stanley K. Hornbeck, Laurence Dug- 
gan, Wallace Murray), and an adviser 
on international economic affairs. (Her- 
bert Feis, who held this post for many 
years, has just resigned and the va- 
cancy is unfilled.) 

The Foreign Service includes Ambas- 
sadors and ministers, Foreign Service 
officers, and subordinate personnel. We 
send ambassadors to represent us in 
major nations of the world, while min- 
isters are sent to less important nations. 
Recently the United States has honored 
certain nations by sending ambassadors 
instead of ministers to represent its in- 
terests. Canada and The Netherlands 
were the latest nations to be so honored. 

Foreign Service officers serve as coun- 
selors of embassy or legation, commer- 
cial or agricultural attaches, diplomatic 
secretaries, consuls general, consuls or 
vice consuls. The consuls general, con- 
suls or vice consuls differ from the am- 


bassadors or ministers in that they 
attend only to business matters. The 
consuls are stationed in the principal 
cities of foreign countries and gather 
commercial and economic information 
under the direction of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce. 


Many Divisions, Many Functions 


We cannot here encompass all the 
activities of the Department. We can 
only list some of its functions. There is 
a Division of Commercial Relations, of 
Cultural Relations, of International 
Communications, a Treaty Division, a 
Division of International Conferences, 
a Passport Division and a Visa Division, 

The Foreign Service is a very exten- 
sive setup. The Board of Foreign Serv- 
ice Personnel is composed of three 
Assistant Secretaries of State together 
with officers of the’ Departments of 
Commerce and of Agriculture. It combs 
out the lists of Foreign Service officers 
for promotions, assignments and trans- 4% 
fers. The Board of Examiners, similarly } 
composed, conducts the examinations of 
candidates for appointment to the For- 
eign Service. The Division of Foreign 
Service Personnel interviews the appli- 
cants for the Foreign Service and makes 
recommendations of applicants to sub- 
ordinate (non-career) positions in the} 
Foreign Service. Then there are a Fore 
eign Service Officers’ Training School} 
and a Division of Foreign Service Ad 
ministration. 
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Classroom Activities 


Poland's Great Tradition (p. 7) 


Among the most delicate problems 
confronting the big three of the United 
Nations are those connected with Rus- 
sia’s western borders. Now that the 
Russian army has broken the German 
counter-offensive and is on Polish soil, 
the Polish government-in-exile watches 
its advance uneasily. The question 
which is agitating Poles everywhere is 
whether or not Russia means to be 
bound by the statement made at Te- 
heran which assured all smal] nations 
of due consideration for their rights in 
the future. Russia has refused to make 
any statement regarding the ~thorny 
matter of Eastern Poland. It is appar- 
ently assumed in Moscow that in 
accepting the terms of the Atlantic 
Charter, Russia was not binding her- 
self to change any measures she may 
have adopted before 1941. Russia sees 
no need for discussing the ownership 
of a slice of territory which she has in- 
dicated again and again to be a part 
of the Soviet Union. 

The question of Eastern Poland is 

an old one. This flat region, lying on 
the borderlands of old White Russia 
and the Ukraine, has been claimed by 
both Poland and Russia. Poland’s claim 
is based on history. Poland once owned 
lands extending far into the east, and 
these claims were accepted in recon- 
stituting Poland at the end of World 
War I. In fact, later, in 1920, Marshal 
Pilsudski attacked Russia, avowing his 
intention of gaining Lithuania, White 
| Russia and the Ukraine for Poland. The 
® treaty of Riga, which ended that war 
fin 1921, granted Poland the right to 
tetain large tracts of the Ukraine and 
| White Russia. The Ribbentrop-Molo- 
§ tov agreement of 1939 returned Eastern 
"Poland to Russia, and that same year 
Polish. White Russia was incorporated 
into the White Russian Soviet Social- 
fist Republic, while Polish Ukraine was 
Fincorporated into the Ukrainian Soviet 
Socialist Republic. 

Russia’s claim to this region and its 
people is based upon grounds of race 
and strategic security. In Eastern Po- 
and, according to estimates, the num- 
ber of Poles is probably smaller than 
that of the combined White Russians 
nd Ukrainians. From the strategic 


standpoint, Russia argues that it must 
guard its own western approaches to 
Germany, rather than leave the task 
to a weak nation like Poland. 

Only one prediction can be made at 
this moment. That is that neither Great 
Britain nor the United States will make 
an issue of Eastern Poland during the 
war, silice it would mean a disruption 
of their friendship with Russia. 

Draw on the map of the older par- 
titions of Poland (p. 7) the boundaries 
of the new Polish state established in 
1919. Trace the route of the Bug River, 
which marks the boundaries of Eastern 
Poland, now claimed by Russia. Point 
out the Pripet Marshes where the Rus- 
sian army is now fighting the German. 

Hold a panel discussion on the cul- 
tural bonds which united Poland 
throughout her history, and in spite of 
her partitions. These bonds consist main- 
ly of religion (Catholic), music, folk 
dancing, race, and historical traditions. 
Ask the class to name the outstanding 
Poles who have contributed to world ad- 
vancement — Kosciuszko, who fought 
beside Washington during our Revolu- 
tion, Paderewski, the great pianist and 
statesman, Chopin, Joseph Conrad, Ma- 
dame Curie, Sobieski, and others. Comp- 





No Issue Next Week 


Owing to mid-year examinations 
and recess in a majority of high 
schools, no issue of World Week 
will be published next week, Jan. 
31st. The next issue and first of the 
new semester will be dated Feb 
7-12, and will reach the schools the 
week of Feb. Ist. 

Among the features to be in- 
cluded in the Feb. 7-12 issue will 
be the following: 

How the Army Air Forces Re- 
habilitate and Redistribute Our 
Returned Flyers. 

Postwar World: Unit 17 — The 
Churches and Peace. 

They Fought for Freedom: Mar- 
cus Whitman, pioneer of the Ore- 
gon Trail. 

Institute of Student Opinion: 
Poll No. 8 on Careers. 

Know Your World: Bessarabia. 

Inside Washington: The Fair 
Employment Practices Committee. 











ton’s Encyclopedia gives usetul infor 
tion on this topic. ‘i 


Questions for Discussion: 


1. Who was “the Charlemagne of 
Poland” and what did he accomplish? 

2. Name the outstanding kings of 
Poland and tell why each was called 
“the Great.” 
3. What factors contributed to Po- 
land’s downfall? 24 
4. Why was there no Poland during 
the entire 19th century? 

5. How was Poland recreated and 
what were her new problems? 

6. Why does Russia now clan, Last= 
ern Poland? 


“The Walls Are Closing tn. . .” (p. 3) 


In a recent article in Foreign Affaws 
(January, 1944) George Fielding Eliot 

oie “We are attacking Germany by 
blockade and by assault. These are th 
only ways to attack a country. just 4 
they are the only ways to attack a for=" 
tress... . For the moment, Britain and 
the United States are doing mdst of t 
blockading (through their navies 
air forces), and the Russians most 
the assaulting. But unquestionably, 
Allied High Command has decided up 
a full-scale invasion of the Europe 
Continent by Anglo-American torees 
The Germans face not only intensified 
air attacks but also the prospect of hav: 
ing to fight on two major land fronts, : 
the same time keeping in check the civil 
populations of their territories.” 

Germany’s future role in the war 
must, then, become a defensive one. 
She must seek to gain time — not to wit 
the war — but to obtain the best po: 
ble peace terms for herself. Recent G 
man pronouncements, by Hitler and 
a spokesman for the German high co 
mand, show that Germany’s leaders 
fully aware of their defeat, as they w 
in the summer of 1918. Yet Allied m 
tary men know very well that, althe 
defeated, Germany is not through, 
that our invasion losses will be heavy 

Study the types of landing craft, 
the class reads the article Using ilk 
trations of beachhead operations, as” 
shown in Collier's, Aug. 14, 1943, p, 18" 
20, or Life, Dec. 20, 1943, p. 46-50, or 
from any other source the boys in 
class may know, have a committee 
boys make a large diagram on the b 
showing the function of sea, air, 








a in achieving a landing on a 

coast. From such a diagram, 
Ee class will gain an idea of the vast, 
fled and coordinated planning 
th must be done in advance of such 
Operation, as well as of the possible 











ons for Discussion: 
1. Who are the men in command of 
‘the armies which will be used for in- 
asion? Who are the German opponents? 
2. What is the estimated number of 
men and ships to be engaged? 
3. Why are amphibious operations 
necessary? How do they work out? 
4. Name the types of landing craft 
to be used and tell how each is used. 
_ §. What types of troops are used in 
» making a landing? How are they used? 


4 tm a Tank Driver” (p. 16) 


The class should read this article 
‘after the article on invasion because it 
details of one of the jobs involved. 
tank crews land from LST’s, which 
follow the LCS’s and are the first to go 
ashore. From the article, the class will 
learn of the teamwork of one smal! unit 
of the invasion forces and of the team 
Spirit of the men. Point out that the 
writer was a recent high school gradu- 
ate with no particular training for any 
one army job, and was chosen to become 
a member of the Armored Command 
on the basis of his mechanical aptitude 
' tests, which are an important part of 
» the army classification system. After as- 
' signment to the division, his company 
» commander gave him the initiative of 
choosing the precise job he wanted in 
the company. 

__ Make a list on the board of boys and 
young men from your own community, 
y those who have just left 
], and ask the class to find out what 
ind of work each is doing in the mili- 
tary services. Discuss with the class rea- 
sons why each was classified in the par- 
ticular type of work he is doing. Take 
vote in each case on whether or not 
the individual has been classified cor- 
ly according to his abilities. 


‘Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why did the writer choose driving 
tank? 
_ 2. What were his duties and those of 


other members of the team? 
$. What happens on an imaginary 
ride? 










4. What are the various types of 


the Home Front Fail the 
Fighting Front? (p. 5) 


‘The Bureau of Labor Statistics, early 
January issued figures on recent 
fikes. For November, 1943, accord- 
to this report, there were 300 strikes 

144 in November, 1942. 











These strikes involved ten times -as 
many men as during the preceding No- 
vember and took over 2% million man 
days from the war effort. This is evi- 
dence of serious labor dissatisfaction. 
According to the United States News, 
January 7, p. 42: 

“Two courses appear to be open to 
President Roosevelt. . . . He can give 
labor what it wants — that is, a new 
wage policy that will permit increases 
beyond present limits — or he can ask 
Congress for a club to keep labor in line. 

“If he yields to union demands for 
relaxation of wage-stabilization rules, it 
will mean a break in the hold-the-line 
policy that Mr. Roosevelt has insisted is 
needed to keep inflationary forces in 
check. If he asks for a club, he can ask 
for a national service law, a strong law 
outlawing strikes, or both.” 

Whatever he may decide, the Presi- 
dent evidently considers that labor 
troubles have come to a head and must 
be dealt with, in order that the very 
important favorable ratio of our war 
production to the enemy’s may be main- 
tained and increased. 

Assign a committee of advanced stu- 
dents to report to the class on the Cana- 
dian economic plan for wage and price 
controls. They will find the following 
references useful: 

“Canada Gets Ceilings Up First; All- 
over Control of Dominion Prices and 
Wages,” Business Week, October 25, 
1941, p. 77. 

Hutchison, B. “Canada’s Great Ex- 
periment: Pegging Wages and Prices,” 


Christian Science Monitor, Nov. 22, 
1941, p. 6. 
“Control of Wages and Prices,” 


Monthly Labor Review, Dec. 1941, p. 
1392. 

“Threat to Prices: Critica] Test for 
the Anti-Inflation Line,” Business Week, 
June 5, 1943, p.-70. 

“Wanted: a Deal,” 
Oct, 2, 1943, p. 44. 

“Bonus Goes Up,” Business Week, 

ov. 18, 1943, p. 55. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What labor groups have lately 
struck or threatened to strike? 

2. What has the government done 
about their complaints? 

3. What is the percentage of in- 
creases in cost of living? In wages? 

4. Who are the people who are least 
affected by war-time prosperity and 
most by increases in cost of living? 

5. What has the farm bloc done to 
increase living costs? 

6. Why does labor consider that the 
“Little Steel” formula no longer works? 

7. What are the main reasons for the 
present crisis? 


Our Foreign Service (p. 12) 


Perhaps more than any other mem- 
ber of the cabinet, the Secretary of 


Business Week, 



















State must share the Presi- 
dent’s point of view on foreign relations. 
The Department of State is always un- 
der the direction of the President, and 
its manifold activities can only be car- 
ried out smoothly when there is har- 
mony between the Chief Executive and 
his senior cabinet member. 

Today the Department. of State is 
composed of 60 offices which require . | 





















































a staff of 3,000 people, in Washington. 12:1 
Its work has been enormously expanded the 

by the war; some of it has become more class 
complex in character. This complexity 6, Si 
is particularly noteworthy in the Foreign Une 
Service, which now employs about 4,600 Ston 
people. The young recruits to the con- *» 
sular ranks are carefully chosen to repre- ~ ee 
sent the American people abroad, and i. 

they have acquitted themselves well desis 
under war conditions, or even under fire knov 


in China, Ethiopia, Spain, Poland, Hol- _ #8 «CV 


land and other beleaguered countries. NBC 

Many men now in the foreign service rent 
will collaborate after the war, with AMG prod 
and other Government agencies in af 
working out problems of relief, rehabili- 2:00 
tation, rebuilding of bombed or shelled the “ 
areas, reconstruction, and restoration of by L 


normal trade and economic facilifies. Ne 





These men have been trained in gov- - CBS, 
ernment, political science, international cond 
relations, languages, ~ administration. guest 
Many of the attaches are also technical in “T 
experts. The Foreign Service will be en- on 
larged after the war to include many “Th 
more specialists and technicians for an On-th 
expanded postwar program. tions, 
Questions for Discussion: ; eS 
1. Why is our State Department not _ Pm. 
called the Foreign Office? the A: 
2. What is the job of the Secretary of econo! 
State? q me ‘ 
3. Who are his principal aides and “9a Wort ; 
what do they do? © re. 
4. What is the Foreign Service? 18, T 
| The | 

Key to Semester Test ; gl 
. 9 t 

I. Who’s Who?: 1-Mark Clark, Comman- mid. 
der of American 5th Army; 2-Chiang-Kai- - ence 


shek, Chinese Generalissimo; 3-Charles de ; 7 U.S. 
Gaulle, President of French Committee for —=2 
National Liberation; 4-Vyacheslav Molotov, 















Russian Foreign Commissar; 5-George C. Am: 
Marshall, U. S. Chief of Staff; 6-Herbert  9:15-¢ 
H. Lehman, Head of UNRRA. dealin; 
Il. On the Home Front: 1-b; 2-a; 3-c; - Ments 
4-a; 5-c; 6-a; 7-c; 8-c; 9-a. 4 human 
III. Postwar Problems: 1-F; 2-T; 3-T; tric Ce 
4-T; 5-F. =e 
; er: 

IV. Global Geography: 7, 10, 4, 1, 8, 5, B Micros 





2, 3, 6, 9. 

V. Who Said It: 1-Thomas Paine; 2- 
Henry Wallace; 3-Hitler; 4-Nathan Hale; — 
5-Charles de Gaulle. a 

VI. Figures in the News: 1-Anti-Nazi slo- 
gan in occupied countries; 2-Share in ~ 
UNRBRA expenses; 3-Distance between most — 
widely separated points on globe; 4-Little © 
Steel Formula; 5-Independence of Philips; 
pines. 
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SUNDAY 


Invitation to Learning. CBS, 11:30- 
12:00 noon. Distinguished critics discuss 
the current significance of the world’s 
classics. Jan. 30, Wordsworth’s Poems; Feb. 
6, Schiller’s William Tell; Feb. 18, Stowe’s 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin; Feb. 20, Ruskin’s 
Stones of Venice; Feb. 27, Nibelungenlied. 

P Transatlantic Call: People to People. 

>» CBS, 12:30-1:00 p.m. An exchange series 
between the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem and the British Broadcasting System, 
designed to bring their listeners first-hand 
knowledge of their ally’s everyday life. 

University of Chicago Round Table. 
NBC, 1:30-2:00 p.m. Discussions of cur- 

» rent social, political and economic issues, 
produced in cooperation with the Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 

America—Ceiling Unlimited. CBS, 
2:00-2:30 p.m. Dramatic presentation of 
the “Flight Story of the Week.” Sponsored 
by Lockheed and Vega Aircraft. 

s New York Philharmonic Symphony. 

' CBS, 3:00-4:30 p.m. Dr. Artur Rodzinski 

= conducts weekly orchestral concerts, with 

F guest soloists. Distinguished actors appear 
in “The American Scriptures,” intermission 
feature directed by Carl Van Doren. U. S. 
Rubber Company, sponsor. 

The Army Hour. NBC, 3:30-4:30 p.m. 
On-the-scene accounts of military opera- 
tions, produced in cooperation ,with the 
U. S. War Department. 

Lands of the Free. NBC, 4:30-4:55 
p-m. NBC’s Inter-American University of 

_ the Air presents historical drama: depicting 
© economic development of the Americas. 
| The third series deals with the Americas 
= and great world crises. Jan. 28, Free 
= World; Jan. 30, The Louisiana Purchase; 
= Feb. 6, From Monroe to Roosevelt; Feb. 
© 18, The Industrial Revolution; Feb. 20, 
The Role of Gold (broadcast from Can- 
ada); Feb. 27, The Closed Door. 
The Pacific Story. NBC, 11:30-12:00 
| mid. Historical series relating the influ- 
© ence of developments in the Far East on 
U. S. affairs. 


MONDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Science at Work series, 
dealing with important scientific instru- 

| ments and the ways in which they serve 
| human interests. Jan. 24, The Photoelec- 
» tric Cell (Light at Work); Jan. 31, The 
| Eye and Ear (Human Tools); Feb. 7, The 
) Camera ( Mechanized Sight); Feb. 14, The 
| Microscope (Seeing the Unseen); Feb. 21, 
| The Telescope (Scanning the Sky); Feb. 
© 28, The Microphone (Voices Across 
© Space). 

- American Women. CBS, 5:45-6:00 
'Pm. Mondays through Fridays. A new 
atic series featuring the importance of 
}American women in the nation’s war effort. 









hours are Eastern War Time. 


A Programs 
id here are subject to change. 
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News of the World. NBC, 7:15-7:30 
p-m. John W. Vandercook presents the 
latest news, conducting two-way conversa- 
tions with NBC newsmen in the world 
capitals. 

Cavaleade of America. NBC, 8:00- 
8:30 p.m. Dramatizations of the lives of 
men and women, hoth t and present, 
that have helped to make America a great 
nation. Sponsored by Du. Pont. 

Education for Freedom. MBS, 10:15- 
10:30 p.m. Outstanding American educa- 
tors and leaders discuss the nation’s edu- 
cational problem, and the need for better 
informed, more responsible and more 
thoughtful citizens. 

Information Please. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Clifton Fadiman continues to 
quiz the experts and their guests. 


TUESDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Gateways to Music, fea- 
turing the Columbia Concert Orchestra 
with distinguished guests. Jan. 25, Folk 
Song in Orchestra Dress; Feb. 1,. Beetho- 
ven, Giant of Music; Feb. 8, Free France; 
Feb. 15, By Way of the Orient; Feb. 39, 
Music for Fun. 

Report to the Nation. CBS, 9:30- 
10:00 p.m. Up-to-the-minute news dra- 
mas, presenting interviews and reports by 
commentators and guests on the latest 
world events. 

The American Forum of the Air MBS, 
9:30-10:15 p.m. Theodore Granik acts as 
moderator for this program, now in its 16th 
year on the air, and conducts a round table 
discussion on currént events. | 

Congress Speaks. CBS, 10:30-11:00 
p.m. Members of Congress discuss the 
most important current subjects. 

America Looks Ahead. BN, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. A new program series in the 
field of postwar international relations, pre- 
senting the results of nationwide public 
opinion polls conducted by the Opinion 
Research Cooperation of Princeton, N. J. 


Jan. 24, Power of any postwar international’ 


organization; Jan. 31, Treatment of Axis 
nations after the war; Feb. 7, American 
attitude toward our Allies; Feb. 14, Dis- 
armament and retention of military bases 
abroad after the war, Feb. 21, Attitude 
toward postwar aid to foreign nations and 
governmental forms in liberated nations. 

Words at War. NBC, 11:30-12:00 mid. 
The Council on Books in Wartime presents 
dramatizations of.current war books, and 
interviews with their authors. 


WEDNESDA® 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. New Horizons —a series 
of dramatic historical presentations against 
a background study of world geography. 
Jan. 26, Iron Horses (Continental Rail- 
ways); Feb. 2, Cradle of Civilization 
(Mesopotamian Valley); Feb. 9, The 


tions (The British Empire). 


‘and Steel. é 








































































Mediterranegn (Countries on the Inland 
Sea); Feb. 16, United Kingdom (The Brit 
ish Isles); Feb. 28, Commonwealth of Na- 


U. S. Navy Band. NBC, 6:15-6:30 
p-m. Concert selections, from Washing-  ~ 
ton, under the direction of Lieutenant 
Charles Brendler. ee 

Author’s Playhouse. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. Dramatized works by classic 
and modern masters. 


THURSDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. Tales from Far and Near 
— dramatizations of famous stories. Jan. 27 
The Speckled Band, by A. Conan Doyle; 
Feb. 3, Haym Solomon, by Howard Fast; 
Feb. 10, The Great Geppy, by William PL 
DuBois; Feb. 17, Little Women, by Louisa 
May Alcott; Feb. 24, How Old § 
Captured Mocha Dick, by Irwin Shapiro. 

This Is Our Enemy. MBS, 8:00-8:30 
p-m. Government-produced anti-Axis se-— 
ries exposing enemy activities on all fronts, 
and featuring a three-minute summary of 
news from occupied countries. 

The Human Adventure. MBS, 8:30- 
9:00 p.m. Dramatic series dealing = 
the gradual civilization of man. Walter 
Yust, editor of the Encyclopedia Britan- 





p-m. Dramatic stories of naval exploits. 

The March of Time. NBC, 10:30- 
11:00 p.m. Today’s news in the 
featuring shortwave pickups all over the 
world, Sponsored by Time, Inc. 

Music of the New World. NBC, 11:30- 
12:00 mid. NBC University of the Air” 
concludes its second course, Folkways in 
Music, stressing the role of music in the 
social and cultural evolution of the Ameri- 
can peoples, Jan. 27,-Ways of the Sea; 
Feb. 3, Cowboys and Vaqueros; Feb. 10, 
Barracks and Battlefields; Feb. 17, Smoke 


FRIDAY 


American School of the Air. CBS, 
9:15-9:45 a.m. This Living World — dis- 
cussions of current events and postwar 
problems by student groups. Jan. 
Health for All; Feb. 4, Embattled Farm- 
ers; Feb. 11, Victory on Wheels; Feb. 
America Gets the Facts; Feb. 25, 
for the Air Age. 

Between the Bookends. NBC, 1:30- 
1:45 p.m. Scholastic’s Round Table con= 
tributors are Ted Malone’s guests on the ~ 
third Friday of each month, on his 
gram of poetry and music. 

Freedom of Opportunity. MBS, 8 
9:00 p.m. Dramatized life stories 
America’s outstanding young men, fp 
sented in cooperation with the U. S. Junic 
Chamber of Commerce. % 


(Concluded on page 6-T) 







































A LETTER FROM BATAAN 





‘New 16mm Films 


~_ Gne- 
reel sound film, showing conditions un- 
der which American soldiers lived and 
died on Bataan. Stresses the importance 
of conservation of rubber ‘and of fat 
‘salvage on the home front. OWI film, 
available from your nearest film library 
on payment of small service charge. 
BLACK SEA FIGHTERS — Seven-reel 
sound film, presenting the actual story 
‘of the Russian Black Sea fleet’s 250- day 


Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
FRANK BUCK’S. JUNGLE 


defense at Sevastopol. This is the first 
comprehensive full-length documentary 
of naval warfare to be released by any 
of the United Nations. Available for sale 
or rental through Brandon Films, 1600 


CAVAL- 
CADE — Eight-reel sound film combin- 
ing the most outstanding sequences of 
Frank Buck’s jungle pictures. Filmed in 
the heart of the Malay jungle, this fea- 





NATIONAL 








These guides are especially desig 


Is Now Exclusive National Distributor of 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 


Published by 
AUDIO-VISUAL COUNCIL 
Chicago, Ill, 


Everywhere teachers who have been using 
these Visual Learning Guides in their classrooms 
to accompany 16 mm sound films, hail them as 
one of the most effective teaching aids for audio 
visual education in a decade 








d for class- 











U. S$. Army Training Films 
U. S. Navy Training Films 





NEW SOCIAL STUDIES 
TITLES IN PREPARATION. 


Watch for the announcement 
of a new series of Audio-Visual 
Guides to be used in connec- 
tion with films prepared for 
social studies classes. 





room use to accompany showings of 16 mm 


sound films of: 
U. S. Office of Education Training Films 
ERP! Cl Training Films 


bf: I I SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
I A Division of Scholastic Magazines 





aaa 


if you are now using 16 mm sound films use 
the coupon below for a free folder showing how 
you can increase the effectiveness of your class- 
room showings of these films by using the Visual 
learning Guides now available for a selected 
list of 84 films in the above groups. 





1 220 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


(NNN 


ANNOUNCING 


SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP 
A Service Division of SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 





TE-1-24-44 


Please send me your booklet describing the 


VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES to be used with our 


types of — 


CL) Social Studies su s 
I CO Latin Americon sui 
C) Pre- Flight Training subjects 


8 
4 
f a 
7 4 
. 16 mm sound films and samples of the following ; 
a 
5 i 
£ 
3 


CO First aid and health subjects 
Vocational subjects 





: School 





I Address 





; City P.O. Zone No 
r (if any) 











j State 


i 
i 
at 





ture includes shots of a wild egies 
hunt, and the capture of a giant orang- 
outang. Available for rental through 
Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 West 45th 
St., New York 19, N. Y. 

LOADED FOR WAR—Two-reel sound 
film in color, showing the work of the 




















American railroads on the home front. P -educ 
Available from Santa Fe System Lines, . ZIN 
Railway Exchange Building, Chicago 4, - LAS 
Illinois. 4 4 sum 
MEN WITHOUT WINGS — Two-reel Se thos 
sound film dedicated to the R.C.A.F: 7 Visu 
non-flying personnel. Includes training © the 
of ground crews in aerodrome defense, 7 Chic 
and their work in supply, personnel and | Tl 
intelligence division, as well as tech~ 4 signe 
nical work on the maintenance and 4 of tl 
repair of planes. Available for sale from ~ press 
the National Film Board of Canada, 84 GaP train 
East Randolph St., Chicago, Iil. stand 
NEWS PARADE OF THE YEAR 1943 ep. 
— Sound film available in three-reel ie comy 
lengths, and also in color, recording the Ga pre} 
highlights of our fighting forces during Ga Trair 
the past year. Available for sale from We with 
Castle Films, RCA Building, New York, E iion ; 
N. Y. ® titles 
NURSING, A CAREER OF SERVICE © Benno 
— Three-reel silent film in black and Sie 
white or color, showing the step by step We Guid 
program of a student nurse. Available Wi 7, 
for rental or purchase from Bell & Howell ay rics 
Filmosound Library, 1801 Larchmont 7 > ogniz 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Te the v 
RADIO AT WAR — Two-reel sound iy ine4 
film on the importance of communica- Wy who , 
tions in warfare, picturing the adven- i enter‘ 
tures of two typical American boys ie prese 





through training camp routine, actual 7 
maneuvers, and convoy action. Spon- | 
sored by RCA, in cooperation with the} 
communication branches of the Army > 
and Navy. Available upon payment of} 
transportation charges from the Educa-* 
tional Department of RCA Victory Divie} 
sion, Radio Corporation of America,™ 
Camden, N. J., or from William J. Gant¥ 
Co., 40 E. 49th St., New York, N.Y. @ 
THE WORLD AT WAR - Four-reel” 
sound film recording the decade of wat: 
which led to the attack on Pearl Har=) 
bor. Available for rental through New> 
York University Film Library, 71 Wash] 
ington Square, New York 12,N.Y. 7 
THE WORLD OF PLENTY — Five” 
reel sound -film on the production, dis] 
tribution and consumption of food, and! 
of its importance in man’s life and) 
security. The first division’ deals with} 
prewar problems; the second with com 
ditions during the present war, and the) 
third with possibilities of universal food} 
production control and planned distr) 
bution during the postwar world. Avaiky 
able for rental through New Yor ke 
University Film Library. : 
TREES FOR TOMORROW-Two-redl e 
sound film on the service of Americal 
forests in wartime, the scientific de 
opments by which the forest crop 
(Conclaged 2a eae 23 eee 
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es pace with the constant ad- 
vances being made in the field of 
education, SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, through its subsidiary SCHO- 
LASTIC BOOKSHOP, recently as- 
sumed exclusive rights as national dis- 
tributor and sales representative for the 
Visual Learning Guides published by 
the National Audio-Visual Council of 
Chicago. 

The Visual Learning Guides are de- 
signed to intensify the learning activity 
of the pupils and thereby meet the 
pressing need for speedy but thorough 
training. Prepared by a group of out- 


| standing educators in the audio-visual 
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field, Guides are now available to ac- 
company 84 selected sound films for 
Pre-Induction and Pre-Flight War 


4 Training Courses and ror films dealing 


with the Social Studies, Health Educa- 
tion and Latin America. A new series of 
titles is also in preparation and will be 
announced shortly. 


_ Guides Strengthen Educational Films. 


The value of the sound film for in- 


— structional purposes has long been rec- 
© ognized by educators, but far too often 
© the value of the films has been dimin- 
© ished by the attitude of many students 


who regard a motion picture merely as 
entertainment. The highly compressed 


| presentation of facts in a movie too 


often furnished a mass of detail difficult 
to grasp during the short space of one 
showing without some supplementary 


| Guide. 


To overcome these traditional weak- 


E fiesses of film programs the National 
= Audio-Visual Council has created a val- 
= uable educational tool in the form of 
its Visual Learning Guides. Previously 
‘Tecommended techniques have been 
©) utilized in the preparation of the Guides 
= as well as new methods in the audio- 
® visual field developed under the super- 
= vision of the Editor, 
= Fowlkes, Professor of Education at the 
| University of Wisconsin. By using the 
» Visual Learning Guides readiness is first 
— created in the minds of the pupils by 
F an introduction and explanation of what 
= they will see in the films, presented on 
= Page 1 of each Guide. 


Dr. John Guy 


Self-Test for Emphasis 


After the film is exhibited, a test of 
Objective questions on the second and 


third pages of the Guide is given to 
ps determine what the pupils have learned. 


The questions are designed to require 
Only one possible answer, thus making 


i convenient for the class to correct the 


immediately. Such self-testing has 
ed. invaluable in enabling the 


SCHOLASTIC Becomes Distributor 
of VISUAL LEARNING GUIDES 


teacher to clarify points which were not 
sufficiently emphasized, or which es- 
caped the students’ attention. 

The Visual Learning Guides now 
available have been prepared to ac- 
company 48 of the most widely-used of 
the films issued by the U. S. Office of 
Education, the U. S. Army and the 
U. S. Navy and for 36 popular films 
produced by Erpi Classroom Films. 
They are designed for schools and 
plants where 16 mm. sound films are 
owned or rented. It should be noted 
that the Guides are of no educati nal 
value alone, but are intended solely as 
a supplementary learning aid for use 
with the 84 films included on the Visual 
Learning Guide List. 

The effectiveness of the films used for 
pre-flight, pre-induction and war worker 
training courses and in the armed serv- 
ices and in schools and colleges has 
been multiplied by using the Visual 
Learning Guides. Speedy progress is 
now insured in these essential and 


‘highly technical subjects by graphic 


presentation of the film followed by 
tests and activity of the Guides. Typical 
titles included in this series are “The 
Micrometer,” “Theory of Flight,” “Ce- 
lestial Navigation” and “The Weft Sys- 
tem of Aircraft Identification.” 


Guides for the Air Age 


The Social Studies, with their expan- 
sion into the: field of history, govern- 
ment, economics and geography, has 
greatly increased in importance in re- 
cent years as teachers seek to furnish 
much-needed background material for 
the rapid developments of the present 
day. New Gyides are in preparation in 
this field following the trend of the 
currricula of colleges and high schools. 
Of special interest to every grade is the 
Guide .ccompanying the film which 
aids in teaching the radical changes in 
our concept of distances and travel 
brought on by the phenomenal rise of 
aviation. The film is entitled “The Air- 
plane Changes the World Map.” Im- 
portant also are the films and Guides 
“Development of Transportation” and 
“Development of Cgmmunication,” as 
well as “Industrial Revolution,” “Con- 
servation of Natural Resources” and 
“Alaska.” 

Latin. America, too, may be studied 
extensively through use of the films and 
learning Guides to understand our 
neighbors to the south in preparation 
for closer postwar trade and cultural 
relations with the Latin American coun- 
tries. Sample titles are “Land of Mex- 
ico,” “Chile,” and “Brasil.” Guides for 
subjects in the field of health, includ- 


~ 


ss kan 


ing ; pees os DS ae ey 
and Their Care,” "and Medora ; 
Breathing,” form a vivid means of p 
senting film material for these courses. 


For Your Information 


The Guides are packaged in sets of 
50 copies each, the estimated number 
of an average classroom, and sell for — 
$1.45 per package. 

The Guides will continue to be edited ~ 
and published by the National Audio- — 
Visual Council, 160 North La Salle 
Street, Chicago 1, Illinois, but all sales 
and shipments will be handled by 
SCHOLASTIC BOOKSHOP. Samples 
of the Guides will be furnished by © 
SCHOLASTIC to those irdicating ~~ 
their interest. 

The Off e of Education, Army and 
“Navy films for which Guides are 
available may be obtained from the 
Castle Film Corporation, 30 Rockefel- 
ler Plaza, New York City, and the ad- 
dress for Erpi Classroom Films is 1841 
Broadway, New York 23, New York. 












































































Ph. 0.,0.0., UL. 8: 
narrates 
THE STORY OF THE 


Vatican) 


with Intimate Scenes of 
WIS HOLINESS POPE PIUS XII 


A FULL-LENGTH FEATURE 
Produced by 
THE MARCH OF TIME 
A 16mm. Sound Film 


TIMELY! OF UNUSUAL INTEREST 
FOR SCHOOL SHOWINGS! . 


The first complete film ever made inside the 
Vatican. Takes you where even the most | — 
privileged are barred as it unfolds the story [| 
of the smallest Sovereign State. the 
efforts of His Holiness Pope Pius XI! to 
bring peace to a war torn world. Shows the 
murals of Michaelangelo in the Sistine 
Chapel - the wonders of the Basilica 
of St. Peters the Vatican library, the — 
burial Crypts. the Powerful Radio Station, | ~~ 
Post Office and Shops. a 















































6 REELS—RENTAL BASIS 


Send for Catalog of 3000 Entertainment | 
and Educational Subjects 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. - 


25 West 45th St. Dept. HS-24° New York 19 

































OGRAMS 
(Concluded ) 


i SATURDAY 
Youth on Parade. CBS, 10:00-10:30 
Youth on the march, with music and 


. NBC, 12:15-12:30 

p-m. Dramatizations, interviews, questions 

and answers on consumers’ problems, pro- 

ced in cooperation with the U. S. De- 

partment of Agriculture. 

Exchange Program. NBC, 12:30-1:00 

_ p-m. International two-way presentation of 

various aspects of the British scene ffom 

BBC in London, followed by general 
American news from NBC to England. 

Here’s to Youth. NBC, 1:00-1:30 p.m. 

A new series, showing how the youth of 

America is meeting its wartime problems. 


Produced in combination with ten major 


_ youth agencies. 

Of Men and Books. CBS, 2:00-2:30 
p-m. Professor John T. Frederick, of North- 
western University, reviews new books and 

i guest authors. 

We Deliver the Goods. CBS, 2:30-3:00 
p-m. A new Merchant Marine show fea- 
turing dramatizations of the exploits of the 
U. S. Maritime Service, with Lieutenant 
Curt Roberts directing a 23-piece Service 
Band from Catalina Island. Stories are 
based on facts supplied by the U. S. Ship- 
ping Administration in Washington, D. C. 

Story Behind the Headlines. NBC, 
- 5:30-5:45 p.m. Cesar Saerchinger dis- 
cusses the background of today’s news, 
under the auspices of the American His- 
torical Society. 

- Calling Pan America. CBS, 4:30-5:00 
Musical series broadcast from various 
American capitals. 

The People’s Platform. CBS, 6:15- 

6:30 p.m. Diseussions of contemporary 


American Story. NBC, 7:00-7:30 p.m. 
In this third permanent series of the NBC 
University of the Air, Archibald MacLeish, 
_ as author and narrator, traces the history, 

t, and fulfillment of the litera- 
ture of the Americas. Feb. 5, The Dis- 
covery; Feb. 12, The Discoverers; Feb. 19, 
The Discovered; Feb. 26, The Naming of 





EXTRA REPRINTS i 
for your class 


They Got 
The Blame 


The of the 
ia haaey tn patel toon 


10c¢ ter 2 penage ot DO 


sopies to cover the cost of 
,ostage and handling. 








Service Bureau. 
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MR. -‘SMITH’S SUIT 


By Wally Boren 


There’s a Serious Shortage of Teachers, the School Authorities Say; 
Not Enough People Know Why, but Wally, the Diner Man, Knows 


For a long time I been intendin’ 
to tell you about a school teacher 
I know. I ain’t goin’ to mention his 
name because I hate to embarrass him. 

rll just call him Mister Smith. He 
teaches in the high school. Last year, 
accordin’ to some of the kids that come 
in here for hamburgers, Mister Smith 
wore the same suit all year. 

He always donated to the school 
athletic fund, bought the school papers, 
gave to the Red Cross an’ bought War 
Stamps. He was on the ration board, 
worked for civilian defense an’ went 
to church to teach Sunday School on 
Sunday. 

An’ he wore the same suit to church, 
too, the kids told me. So I begin to sort 
of ask a few questions around. 

It turns out that Mister Smith sup- 
ports a wife an’ three growin’ kids of 
his own. He has to send a little money 
to his mother every month, too. 

The neighborhoad where he had to 
live to get to his school was no cheap 
place to rent in. An’ his pay was less 
than a coal miner’s before they work 
overtime, at the old rate. Thirty-odd 
bucks a week. 

This year Mister Smith ain’t teachin’ 
school. In his place they got a crotch- 
ety ol tyrant, who sulks an’ refuses 
to answer the questions the kids ask 
him. Some of the parents is even com- 
plainin’. 

Mister Smith was a science teacher. 


So, I guess, they grabbed for him 
plenty quick in the war factory. He 
took a job as foreman an’ inspector 
at $80 a week. 

He was in here a week or two ago 
when some of the high-school kids was 
here. They swarmed all over him an’ 
told him their troubles an’ all the gos- 
sip. Anybody could see he wasn’t no 


foreman — he was-a natural born teach- | g 


er — the kind you hope your own kids 
run into in school. 


Mr. Smith had on a new suit—an’ © 


looked a little uncomfortable in it. é 
“Guess- these youngsters kind of ~ 
miss you,” I said to him. 
“And I miss them more,” he answered 
me. “I'd give the shirt off my back to 


get this war over with an’ get back © 


to teachin’ again— but I do have to 
think about my family. . . .” 

An’ I got to thinkin’, later, that it 
would be a big. bargain to the tax- 
payers if they bought Mister Smith’s 7 
next new suit — along with a few shirts 7 
for him. : 4 

Maybe we can’t pay him wartime 4 
wages, but since he can take such good | 
care of our kids, maybe we could sort 
of help him out in carin’ for his own. 

An’, what’s more, a good school teach- | 
er ain’t the easiest-thing in the world 7% 
to find. 


Reprinted from “Wally’s Wagon” co - 
umn of This Week Magazine, by permis 
sion of the editors and the author, ~~ 
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New 16mm Films | 
(Concluded) 


c ‘serve the country in the future, and the 
E tonservation and protection activities 
S of the forest industries. Narrated by 
| Harry von Zell and produced by Para- 
} mount Pictures, Available from Ameri- 
= can Forest Products Industries, Inc., 
1819 Eighteenth St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
WINNING YOUR WINGS — Two-reel 
sound film, featuring Lieutenant James 
| Stewart of the Army Air Forces. Covers 
© the work of the air forces, the require- 
> ments of enlistment and the reasons for 
© volunteering. OWI film, produced by 
Warner Brothers and presented by the 
© U.S. Army Air Forces. Available from 
» your nearest film library. 








league of Nations Association 
Contest Open to Students 


Today’s students will be tomorrow’s 
® leaders — with parts to play in the “gen- 
S eral international organization” called 
| for by the Moscow Pact and the Con- 
= nally Resolution. Participating in the 
: p Student Contest held by the League of 
© Nations Association will help your stu- 

© dents do just that. ° 
— March 24, 1944 is tne date set tor 
® country- -wide examination in the public 
S high schools, which will deal with the 
* general problem of organizing the world 
= for peace after the United Nations win 
the war. Announced in place of the usu- 
ally awarded trip te Europe or South 
= America ar three national prizes of 
» $400, $100, and $50. Radcliffe College, 
i ~ Smith College and Carleton College will 
= give scholarships in connection with the 
| mational contest. The Committee on 
© Awards is headed by Dr. Edgar J. Fisher 
© of the Institute of International Educa- 
Stion. For further information write to 
the League of Nations Association, 8 
- West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 

























YES, the walrus was right. The time has come to follow one of these 
three convenient suggestions to place your advance order now for 
your February copies: 








eb» 


H vse 
the Walrus ps 


“Righto, Mr. Walrus,” 
said the carpenter, “the time 
has come to start thinking about 
next semester, there's plenty of 


time for shoes and ships and 


sealing wax—but are the stu- 


dents going fo be able to get 


their 


bundles of SCHOLASTIC 


MAGAZINES in the new term?” 


Yes, the time has come to place your order again for 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES for the new term. 


teacher- 


users have already followed our advice to send in their orders in 
advance. You too can make certain you'll get uninterrupted service: 
by sending us your advance order now. 


The greatly increased demand for each of the specializéd 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES—SENIOR SCHOLASTIC — 
WORLD WEEK — JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC — and the govern- 
ment paper restrictions for 1944, limit the number of new class- 
room orders we will be able to accept. Last term we had to return 
hundreds of orders after our paper allotment had been used up, 





4 Make your 
. order 


you can sail into 
—— semester's 
insorveption of ser- 
vice. 











and you may revise 
it within the first 
three weeks after 
you receive your 
first shipment. 





3 if uncertain 
* about your 
classes, estimate 














JUST FILL IN THE CONVENIENT COUPON BELOW OR 
MAIL THE HANDY ORDER CARD BOUND IN THIS ISSUE 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
Senior Scholastic * 


World Week * 


Junior Scholastic 











Here’s MY ADVANCE TENTATIVE RESERVATION for February 


| "the Time Hes Come’,,. To Mail This Handy Order Coupon 








SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


220 East 42nd Street. New York 17, N. Y. 


1 [ Continue my present 
order in February 
THIS IS MY FINAL 
ORDER for the Feb- 
ruary 1944 semester 


copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC— 
Combined Edition 


Copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—English 
Class Edition 


| ———copies SENIOR SCHOLASTIC—Social 
: Studies Edition 


- ——__copies WORLD WEEK 











JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 








2 (J Continue my present order in Feb- 
ruary as a TENTATIVE ORDER. 
I'll notify you of any changes or 
revisions within 3 weeks after the 
start of the February term. 


Name 


3 () Starting with the first 


February 1944 issue 
send me on a TEN- 
TATIVE ORDER 
BASIS: 





School 





Street Address 





City 


SCHOLASTIC 
IS RATIONED 
TOO! 


During the fall 
semester we had 
to return reluc 
tantly several hun- 
dred orders from 
teachers who did 
not place their 
orders. early. By 
mailing this cou- 








P.O. Zone No. (If any)_____State 




















































































Redox + olume 


Air Week: (Norman V. Carlisle, ed.) 
Many uses for Helicopters! ADTI€ 
Helps Flyers; Faster Than Sound, 
S$ 13-14; Women in Aviation; AAF 
Lowers Requirements; Hobby Bd- 
comes Career; S 20-14; ATC; 
AAFSAT; Polaroid Aids Flight 
Training, S 27-14; Altitude Affects 
Man, Machine; New Defroster, O 
4-14; Carriers in Convoy; Life on a 
Raft, O 11-14; Formation Flying; 
Automatic Pilot, O 18-16; Radio 
in Aviation; Last Small Bombers, 
O 25-15; Flying Fortress; Rescue 
Aid, N 1-15; Plastic Planes; Percy 
Pulls Out, N 8-12; Our Paratroop- 
ers, N 15-18; Cargo Planes, N 29- 
16; Blimps Good Sub Hunters; 
General Arnold Announces B-29; 
WASPS, D 6-12; Orville Wright 
Anniversary, D 13-12; “Hot Spots” 
on B-17G; “Tomorrow We Fly”, 
J 17-16; Curtiss Helldiver; They 
Raided Rabaul, J 24-18. 

AMG: How We Govern Liberated 
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2 /N 1830 COOPER DESIGNED AND BUT 
THE “TOM THUMB,” THE FIRST AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE, AND INVENTED THE VERTICAL 
BOILER USED ON IT. 


D1 3 OWE DAY 

DS) A LAWYER SHOWED HIM SOME PAPERS 
PROVING THAT COOPER OWNED A LARGE 
TRACT OF LANO. COOPER BOUGHT THE 

1) PAPERS FOR $5000 ANDO BURNED THEM! 


PETER COOPER (1791-1883) 


inventor and Friend of the People 


S$ A YOUTH, Peter Cooper received little schooling but he worked 
& with his father at various trades and developed great mechanical 
ility. He was a coachmaker, grocer, and furniture-maker and, at 33, 

Bcame a manufacturer of glue. 
In 1828 Cooper built the Canton iron works near Baltimore and 
moved his business to New York. In 1845 he built the largest roll- 

j mill in the country at Trenton, New Jersey. 

» Cooper believed that his fortune should be used “for the benefit 
my fellow men.” He established Cooper.Union in New York, the 


free night school for working people. In 1876 he was persuaded 


n for President on the Greenback ticket. 


iN BY FRANK RONAN. TEXT BY FRANK LATHAM, 


2 COOPER HELPED CYRUS FIELD LAY 
THE FIRST TRANSATLANTIC CABLE. 
WHEN THIS CABLE FAILED, COOPER 
LEO THE WAY IN RAISING MONEY 
FOR A NEW ONE, 


Pox LUT ee a 


Lh 


COOPER FOLLOWED CLOSELY THE WORK 
AT COOPER UNION. ON HIS LAST VISIT 

THERE HE WAS GREATLY INTERESTED 
| W THE NEW CLASS /N TYPEWRITING. 
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Americans land on Bougainville, last Japanese stronghold in y 
the Solomon Islands. (Nov. 1.) [ 


U. S. Marines storm and capture Tarawa and Makin atolls, 
eliminating Japanese from the Gilbert Islands, though at 
heavy cost in lives. (Nov. 21-24.) 


a ; 
3 Changteh, Rice Bow! city in Hunan Province, is recaptured Numbers Indicate of 


by the Chinese after fierce battle with the Japanese. 
(Dec. 9.) 








4 General MacArthur’s troops land at several beaches in west- s President Roosevelt orders the nation’s railroads to be tam U. S. 5¢} 
ern New Britain 250 miles from Rabaul, important base , over by the Army to avert a threatened strike of railij@gomery) , 
where Japanese are expected to make strong stand. workers. (Dec. 27.) /Cerman 1 

toward Rc 

5 Lord Mountbatten coordinates British, U. S. and Chinese A coup by junior army officers ousted the Presidente: 
forces for coming Burma offensive against Japan. Bolivia, General Enrique Penaranda. New governmen 4 

suspected of pro-Nazi sympathies. (Dec. 20.) Foreign \ 

6 United States a adopts the Connally gana Meet in 

avoring internationa cooperation in maintaining the peace, General Dwight D. Eisenhower appointed Commandelfl aders, a 
rod = the language of the Moscow Agreement. 10 Chief of Alli ill Coens for coming invasion of We proct. 18.) 
Europe, with headquarters in London. (Dec, 24.) 


7 The United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administra- ' pavy Alli 
tion agrees on a program of immediate and postwar aid to ]] Portugal, under a treaty with England dated 1378, give bund-the- 
war-torn lands. Forty-four countries sign pact. (Nov. 9.) United Nations the use of the Azores. (Oct. 12.) lons of bo ] 
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Mat THE GLOBAL WAR 


ale Sits of Last Three Months 





; to be talggU. S. 5th Army (Clark) and British 8th Army (Mont- 
e of railegomery), battling against difficult weather, terrain, and 
rman resistance, push slowly northward from Naples 

toward Rome. 


President 


we BForeign Ministers of United States, Britain, and U.S.S.R. 


Fmeet in Moscow, laying a basis for meeting of the Allied 


Weaders, and adopting declaration of unity for future. 


ommandety Oct. 
1 of We i i 







24.) 

-_ Bileavy Allied air raids devastate German military centers in 
(373, g1Ve%tound-the-clock bombing. In history’s heaviest assault 2,300 
2.) ns of bombs are dropped on Berlin in one raid. 
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1 Ss President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill and Chiang 
Kai-shek confer at Cairo on questions of war and peace in 
the Pacific. (Nov. 22-25.) 


6 Marshal Stalin meets the American and British leaders at 

Teheran in memorable conference and all agree on main 
strategy of war and issues of the postwar world in Europe. 
(Nov. 28-Dec. 1.) 


17 Turkish President Inonu after meeting with Churchill and 
Roosevelt at Cairo, pledges “unity” with United Nations. 


18 The British Home Fleet sinks the 26,000-ton battle cruiser 
Scharnhorst off North Cape of Norway, one of biggest blows 
to Nazi navy. (Dec. 26.) 


19 Atter costly German counter-offensive makes slight gains in 

Kiev bulge, Vatutin’s Red army renews powerful westward 
drive, crumbling German lines and crossing old Polish bor- 
der. (Dec. 23-Jan. —.) 






20 Marshal Tito’s Partisans, with Allied aid, fight off numerous 
German divisions along coast and in interior of Yugoslavia. 














By a ''T-4” in the Armored Command, U. S. Army 


he a tank driver. I've got a tough, 
dirty, not to mention dangerous job, 
but I wouldn’t trade it for any other in 
the Army. Let me tell you why. 

Not so very long ago I was graduated 
from high school. Not very much later 
I received a letter which started out 
“Greetings . . .” Of the bunch that left 
home together for induction, there were 
only four remaining when we arrived at 
Fort Knox, Kentucky, and found out 
we were to become tankers. 

Just why we were selected for the 
Armored Command, I don’t know. I 
suspect our scoring on the mechanical 
aptitude test the Army gives all recruits 
had something to do with it. 

I'm not going to describe in de- 
tail the 17 weeks of tanker training 
we had at the Armored Replacenfent 
Training Center at Fort Knox. I drove 
my first tank there, but that was only 
part of basic training. We had other 
subjects that I didn’t learn the im- 
portance of till we landed in Africa. 
They included gunnery, maintenance, 
communications, etc. 


Nothing Can Stop You 


But after I did drive my first tank, 
my mind was made up. At first it may 
have been something as irrelevant as 
the heavy roar the engines made. It 


The man in the turret with signal flag is commander of this rivetless 
fortress, while the man with goggles (right hand hatch) is the driver. 


. 


might have been the sensation of 
strength it gave me to start off cross 
country and know that nothing could 
stop me, if you see what I mean. 

It wasn’t long after I was assigned 
to my regular outfit that my driving 
started. Our company commander gave 
us our choice of the jobs available in 
the company, provided, of course, we 
could show him we had the stuff. 

I started as an assistant driver. 


Later, through a little luck and plenty: 


of work, I was made a full-time tank 
driver. At the same time, incidentally, 
I was promoted to technician fourth 
class since, in most cases, the job of 
tank driver carries a fourth class rating. 
I believe my high school training en- 
abled me to learn the technical duties 
of a tank driver more quickly than 
those who had not that advantage, and 
this resulted in my gapid promotion. 

Perhaps now would be a good time 
to introduce you to our tank. Her name 
is “Dirty Gertie:” She’s a light tank of 
the M-5 series. By “light” they mean 
light in comparison with the medium 
tanks, which are about double “Ger- 
tie’s” 15 tons of armor, guns and en- 
gines. 

We named “Gertie” ourselves. I say 
“we” — meaning myself and the other 
three members of the crew. Our tank 


Armored Command Sigual Photo 
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have te 
commander is a staff sergeant. The 37- to take 
millimeter gunner is a technician fifth | is bare 
class from Texas. The assistant driver men al 
(he has my old job), who is also the have al 
bow gunner, is a private first class, a tank | 
Inside and out, the four of us stick ing its | 
together. That’s because we know when checkin 
we get into battle we'll have to have guns ar 
teamwork. And, besides, we have “Ger- and ot! 
tie,” who is sometimes a prablem girl, tanks, a 
in common. oil, and 
The gunner afd the tank comman- things t 
der ride in the turret. The driver the cre 
(that’s me) and assistant driver are on At th 
the ground level, so to speak, and right tank cor 
up front. Slanting from the forward through, 
armor are the two big steering levers. | assistant 
The steering is fairly easy. When the } through 
right lever is pulled to the rear the seats. T 
tank turns to the right and keeps tum- | and we 
ing till the lever is pushed forward. trol box 
The instrument panel sits in front of | switch, | 
me and looks almost as complicated as { atid pus! 
those on big bombers, but then I may | engines. 
be exaggerating a bit. The gear shift | throatily 
lever can be reached with my right } per-minu 
hand. It is needed only occasionally, “Drive 
however, since our tanks are equipped | command 
with hydromatic transmissions which When 
eliminate most of the gear shifting. comes cr. 
Driving, I said, was my job, but it's ift into 
not my only one. It takes a lot of work § behind t} 
keeping a girl like “Gertie” in running J tow mov 
order. Each of us in the crew shares the 
work_when it comes to all the inspec 
tions we have to make, washing and 
greasing her and keeping the three 
machine guns and one cannon com 
stantly clean and ready for action. 









“Gertie’s” two big 8-cylinder engines, 
believe it or not, are my pride and joy. 
I’ve gotten so I can tell just by listen- 
ing if everything is all right. Shop 
courses and physics I had in high 
school helped me a lot when it came 
to the mechanical end. 




















“Keep ‘Em Rolling” 


In emergencies we all pitch in. Tanks, — 
even “Gertie,” will throw a track. Thats § 
the tankers’ way of saying the 
on which the tank rides has come O%%) 
It is a job putting one back on ang 
usually causes some embarrassment 
Good tankers are.not happy about h 
ing their tanks stop, no matter what 
the reason. They regard it as ar 
tion on theif ability to “keep ’em folk 
ing.” 

For just a few minutes, let me t ke 
you on an imaginary tank ride. It 
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have to be an imaginary ride if we're 
to take a passenger along since there 
is barely room enough for the crew- 
men alone to wedge themselves in. We 
have already made the inspection which 
a tank crew always makes before start- 
ing its tank. This consists in general of 
checking the engine, suspension system, 
guns and fighting compartments, radio 
and other equipment carried in the 
tanks, and of course, such items’ as gas, 
oil, and water. Each man has certain 
things to check in this inspection and 
the crew must operate as a team. 

At the command, “mount up,” the 
tank commander and the gunner enter 
through, the hatches in the turret. The 
assistant driver and myself go in 
through the hatches right over our 
seats. The gunner turns on the radio 
and we all check our interphone con- 
trol boxes. Next I throw the master 
switch, turn on the ignition switches 
and push the starter buttons for both 
engines. The motors come to life 
throatily while I watch the revolutions- 
per-minute dial scale down to 1000. 

“Driver ready,” I report to the tank 
commander. 

When his command “move out” 
comes crisp through the interphone, I 
shift into gear and pull out steadily 
behind the tank ahead of us. We are 
now moving at a good 25 miles per 
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U. 8. Army Signal Corps Photo 


This is the new streamlined M-4 (medium) tank. It weighs 30 tons, 
and mounts a 75 mm. cannon and three 50-caliber machine guns. 


hour. The noise is deafening, but we 
are too busy for conversation. Our own 
and the tanks ahead have thrown up 
such a dust cloud that much of the 
time I can only see the antenna of the 
tank ahead. 


Bullet-Proof with Hatches Down 


Next comes the command to “button 
up.” I pull down the hatch over my 
head. The tank is now bullet-proof 
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Armored Command Signal Photo 


ready to fight on the ground too. The four-man 
to work as a team, armed with tommy guns. 





from small arms, but through my peri- 
scope my vision is much more limited. 
Part of the time I have to rely on di- 
rections from the tank commander in 
order to set our course. 

Apparently, the company comman- 
der in the lead tank suspects trouble. 
We are standing by for orders. I can 
hear the tank commander and gunner 
traversing the turret looking for a 
target. . 

When the command comes for 
“wedge formation” and “attack,” we are 
set. I know our position is out on the 
right flank. I give “Gertie” all she'll 
take from the throttle and pull hard on 
the right lever. We try to avoid hitting 
trees since they provide concealment. 
However, this is not always possible. 

Maybe the most important reason 
['m so enthusiastic about my job is that 
I can see myself as an important mem- 
ber of a team. A fellow always has 
pride in a team if it’s a good team and 
if he doesn’t have that pride, it’s not a 
good team. It’s part of that spirit we 
developed. in high school. 

The four of us and “Gertie” make a 
good team. We know that because 
we've trained together for a long: time 
and we've got the best equipment 
money can buy. Moreover, our platoon, 
our company, the battalion and the 
division make good teams — the best. 

Sometime, possibly, some of you 
may get in the Army. If you become 
a tanker, you'll know what I’ni talking 
about. 










SEMESTER REVIEW TEST FOR SOCIAL STUDIES 


Based on contents of World Week, Volume 3, Sept. 1943 to Jan. 1944 inclusive. Key to answers in. Teachers Edition. 










1. WHO’S WHO? 


In the spaces below each picture, write the name of the man and a phrase which identifies him. 




















il. ON THE HOME FRONT 


Underscore the correct phrase. 


1. An increase in wages larger than that permitted by 
the “Little Steel” formula was first won by: (a) rural school 
teachers; (b) coal mine workers; (c) railroad unions. 

2. A group in Congress opposes absentee voting by 
American soldiers because they claim it would (a) interfere 
with states’ rights; (b) impede the winning of the war; (c) 
be controlled by the Administration. 

8. President Roosevelt recommends subsidies to farmers 
on certain food products because they would: (a) balance 
wage increases in industry; (b) cut down the demand for 
scarce food products; (c) cover increases in food production 
costs without raising prices. 

4. Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau’s tax program 
includes: (a) increased tax on corporation incomes; (b) 
sales tax on all consumer goods; (c) increased postal rates. 

5. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of WPB, states that 
recent lowering of tank production was caused by: (a) 
strikes in the steel industry; (b) lack of rubber for tank 
treads; (c) improved adjustment of output to actual war 
needs. 

6. Bolivia’s most important contribution to United States 
war industry is: (a) tin; (b) rubber; (c) oil. 

7. The U. S. State Department is responsible for: (a) 
regulating interstate commerce; (b) news censorship; (c) 
U. S. participation in international conferences. 

8. The House of Representatives recognized the need for 
U. S. leadership in postwar cooperation by passing: (a) 
War Labor Disputes Act; (b) Senator Wheeler's draft bill; 
(c) Fulbright Resolution. 

9. Congress is studying proposals to increase its efficiency 
because of a strong feeling among congressmen that too 
much power is now in the hands of the: (a) executive; (b) 
legislative; (c) judiciary branch of our government. 


ill. ROSTWAR PROBLEMS 


Mark each true statement T, each false statement F. 


1. The Federal Union plan for world organization pro- 
vides for membership of defeated nations as soon as the war 
ends. 

2. CIO and AFL leaders have gone on record as opposed 
to racial discrimination, but some local unions refuse to 
admit Negroes. 





8. Culbertson’s World Federation Plan places the military 
balance of power in the hands of the small nations, 

4, “All states, great or small, victor or vanquished,” should 
have “access on equal terms to the trade and raw materials 
of the world,” is a principle set down in the Atlantic 
Charter. 

5. “Freedom of the air” would permit each nation to 
retain full sovereignty of the air over its territory. 


IV. GLOBAL GEOGRAPHY 


Match the items in the right hand column with those in 
the left by inserting the proper numbers in the parentheses. 


1. Sofia ( ) Albanian harbor. 

2. Korosten ( ) Base on New Britain. 

3. Bari ( ) Atlantic airplane base. 

4. Amores ( ) Allied target in Bulgaria. 

eS aa ( ) China’s “rice bowl” area. 

fer arrats ( ) Meeting place of Roosevelt, Church 
eo5 ill, and Stalin. 

7. Durazzo (_ ) City won back by the Russians. 

8. Hunan ( ) Supply port for British 8th Army. 

9. Lebanon ( ) Portuguese colony in Far East. 

10. Rabaul ( ) French mandated territory. 

V. WHO SAID IT? 


Write the name of the speaker after each quotation. 





1. “These are the times that try men’s souls.” 

2. “The century on which we are entering . . . can be and 
must be the century of the common man.” —______— 

3. “We have no territorial demands to make in Europe.” 


4. “I only regret that I have but one life to lose for my 
ote... 

5. “France has lost a battle. She has not lost the wah 
Soldiers of France, wherever you may be, arise.” 





Vi. FIGURES IN THE NEWS 


The following figures have appeared significantly in thé 


recent news. After each, write a phrase which identifies i 


12. +9 4+44+4= 16? WW. 
2. Contribution of 1% of national income. 
8. 60 hours flying time. ________ 
4. 15% increase in hourly wage rate. 
6. July 4, 1946. 
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Mavse you think it couldn’t 
possibly make much difference 
to your country, whether or not 
you take your studies seriously 
these days. 


But you don’t have to look far to 
find out that it’s the boys with edu- 
cation and mental alertness who are 
doing the most to help win this war. 


In bygone days, you could put a 
tifle in a man’s hands and somehow 
consider him a soldier. But this isa 
war where technicians and experts 
shine—and the more a boy knows 


§10 begin with, the better able he 
|will be to take care of his country 


sand himself. 


‘2 studying 


alot to 


Your school is giving 
you the opportunity to 
get this knowledge. Don’t 
pass it up—or the parade 
may pass you by when 
they’re handing out the interesting 
assignments in the armed forces. 


If you’re hoping for a berth in the 
air force, either as a flyer or on the 
ground, it’s particularly important 
to give yourself a solid classroom 
foundation in every subject from 
English to mathematics. Your 
teachers will help you in every pos- 
sible way. In fact, doing so is one 
of the priceless contributions they’re 
making to the winning of the war. 


U.S. Army Air-Force Photo 


ou do Noday may mean 
WYacle San fomorroy 


Here, at Studebaker, 

most of our best men are 

}* products of our nation’s 

great school system. What 

they learned in their 

school days made it possible for 

our factories to build fine automo- 

biles in peacetime—and it’s one of 

the reasons we’re now producing 

such great quantities of needed 
equipment for war. 


STUDEBAKER 


New building Wright Cyclone engines for the 
Boeing Flying Fortress — multiple-drive military 
trucks— other vital war matériel 





Pin-up picture for the man who “can’t afford” 


to buy an extra War Bond! 


‘OU’VE heard people say: “I can’t 

afford to buy an extra War Bond.” 
Perhaps you’ve said it yourself. . . with- 
out realizing what a ridiculous thing it 
is to say to men who are dying. 


Yet it is ridiculous, when you think 
about it. Because today, with national 
income at an all-time record high... 
with people making more money than 
ever before . . . with less and less of 


Let’s all BACK THE ATTACK! § 


things to spend money for. . . practi- 
cally every one of us has extra dollars 
in his pocket. 

The very least that you can do is to 
buy an extra $100 War Bond .. . above 
and beyond the Bonds you are now 
buying or had planned to buy. 

In fact, if you take stock of your re- 
sources, and check your expenditures, 
you will probably find that you can 


> 


This space donated by 


buy an extra $200... or $300...or 
even $500 worth of War Bonds. 


Sounds like more than you ‘“‘can af- 
ford?” Well, young soldiers can’t afford 
to die, either . . . yet they do it when 
called upon. So is it too much to ask 
of us that we invest more of our money 
in War Bonds... the best investment 
in the world today? Is that too much 
to ask? 


WE BOUGHT EXTRA WAR BONDS 
* 


TH 
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WAR LOAN 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement — prepared under auspices of Treasury Department and War Advertising Couneil 
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Curtiss Wright Corporation 


Curtiss Helldiver a Tough Bird 


RAIDED RABAUL 


The Curtiss Helldiver is the 
biggest and toughest dive- 
bomber in any air force. It car- 
ties more bombs and flies faster 
and farther than any other dive- 
bomber in the world. 

On Armistice Day, 1948, the 
new warplane saw its first action 
in combat. A squadron of the 
dive-bombers carried out a de- 
structive raid on the Japanese 
stonghold of Rabaul on the 
island of New Britain. 

The Navy announced that the 
plane had “lived up to expecta- 
tions” and had “wrought much 
devastation on the enemy.” 

The Helldiver was designed 
by Curtiss Wright engineers in 
aiswer to the Navy’s demand 
for a super dive-bomber. It is a 
low-mid-wing monoplane, all- 
Metal, and carries two men. It 
has a three-bladed “full feath- 
ering” propeller. 

“The new dive-bomber had to 
be versatile, must carry a heavy 
load of fuel for long range 
scouting missions, and a heavy 
load of bombs. It had to be a 
high-speed plane, and strong 
Bene to stand the bombing 

e. 


Since it was to be carrier- 

, it had to possess suffi- 

tient take-off power to get off 

the flight deck with a heavy 

b load after a short run and 

nyet be capable of flying slowly 

"Snough, without stalling, to land 
Me the carrier deck. 








Curtiss introduced a startling 
innovation in dive-bomber de- 
sign by making it possible for 
the entire bomb load to be car- 
ried within the belly of the 
fuselage. Before, dive-bombers 
had carried their loads, or parts 
of them, slung under the plane, 
spoiling the perfect streamlin- 
ing. 

The new Helldivers had a 
field day at Rabaul. The Jap 
warships tried to escape to the 
open sea, but the bomb-laden 
planes, backed by fighters and 
torpedo planes, gave them little 
chance. The Helldivers were 
credited with sinking a cruiser 
and a destroyer, probably sink- 
ing another cruiser, heavily 
damaging still another ‘cruiser, 
and probably damaging a sec- 
ond destroyer. 


Zeros Beaten Off 


When the dive-bombers be- 
gan their attack on the mass of 
shipping below, swarms of en- 
emy fighters swooped in to 
break up their formation, but 
didn’t succeed. There were ap- 
proximately 80 Zeros in the in- 
tercepting force. 

After the attack, in which 
more than 28,000 pounds of 
bombs were dropped, the Hell- 
divers sped back to their carrier, 
making use of clouds and rain 
squall cover to conceal them. 
Some Helldivers escaped with- 
out being engaged at all. Many 
had to fight their way out. Not 
one was lost in: combat. 













PLANE SPEAKING 





By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


A helicopter was called into 
emergency service during rescue 
work following the explosion of 
a U. S. destroyer just outside 
New York harbor on Jan. 8. All 
other aircraft was grounded be- 
cause of low visibility, snow, 
and fog. The helicopter, piloted 
by Commander Frank A. Erick- 
son of the Coast Guard, rushed 
two cases of blood plasma to 
injured survivors in one-tenth 
the time it would have taken a 
motorboat and automobile. 

This was the first time a heli- 
copter had been used for such 
@ purpose. 

From the Coast Guard sta- 
tion at Floyd Bennett Field on 
Long Island, the helicopter 
flew to the lower end of Man- 
hattan Island (New York City) 
and landed at the foot of Broad- 
way, in a space so small that 
only a helicopter, of all air- 
craft, could snuggle into it. 
There it picked up the two cases 
of blood plasma, immediately 
rose, and flying at 65 to 70 
miles per hour, delivered its 
precious cargo fourteen minutes 
later on the beach at Sandy 
Hook, an air distance of 16 
miles. ° 

o Oo ° 

Night flying is an art distinct 
in itself, different from flying in 
daylight. And teaching night 
pilots is a special job. They are 
taught, for one thing, to look 
into the darkness from the cor- 
ners of their eyes, for at night 
the eye is most sensitive to faint 
lights outside the direct line of 
vision. Try it sometime. If you 
wish to get a good look at a 
dim star, don’t look directly at 
it, but off to one side. You'll see 
the dim star much better — 
strange as it may seem! 

Another trick the night pilot 
learns is always to scan the sky 
by moving his head in a series 
of short jerks. This gives his 
mind a set of clear pictures in- 
stead of one blur. We all use 
this principle. Watch someone’s 
eyes while he is reading, and 
you will notice that they move 
in jerks across the page. s 





Want a Bomber’ 
Army Has Some 
For School Use 


Channeling of surplus or ob- 
solete Army airplanes, engines, 
airframe parts, and instruments 
to schools teaching aeronautics 
is the latest*service to aviation 
education by the CAA pre-flight 
aeronautics program. 

Equipment which was clut- 
tering up valuable space at 
Army depots or being sold for 
scrap is now moving into class- 
rooms and school workshops 
through the efforts of CAA’s 
aviation education service staff. 

The Army has already sent 
to schools 226 engines and 59 
airplanes, at no charge except 
theseost of shipping. 

Application forms for equip- 
ment are distributed by CAA 
through state education authori- 
ties. The completed forms are 
reviewed by CAA, and then 
turned over to the Army. The 
CAA review makes sure that the 
requests are reasonable — one 
school with 380 aeronautical 
students, for example, asked for 
10 planes! 

CAA also has arranged a pro- 
cedure whereby the schools are 
given full information on weight 
and shipping point, so they can 
estimate freight charges. In this 
way it helps avoid episodes such 
as occurred before this precau- 
tion was taken. A school or- 
dered a bomber, and it came, in 
three cars, along with a stagger- 
ing freight bill for $900! 





Air Chief Tedder 
Aids Eisenhower 


Air Chief Marshal Sir Arthur 
William Tedder is second in 
command under General Eisen- 
hower for the forthcoming in- 
vasion of western Europe. 

For the last two years Tedder 
Phas been air commander in 
.North Africa, He helped defeat 
Field Marshall Rommel] in Tu- 
nisia, using a plan called “Ted- 
der’s carpet.” The bombs are 
dropped so close together that 
the explosions overlap one an- 





other. 








Quickest, Easiest, 
Most Economical 
Way of Getting '"NUstane™ Ps) 


PRE-FLIGHT TRAINING 


Do as most of the men in the Air Forces did—learn 
Flight Theory, Design, Construction} Split-Second 
Recognition of important War Planes by building 


CLEVELAND MODELS 


“The Models the Men in the Air Forces Build” 


Send 5c for Latest Catalog featuring 6 big 36-inch 
Industrial Training War Models, 16 authentic 4” 
scale War Models, and 2 Advanced and Secondary 
Glider Models. (No free copies.) 

CLEVELAND MODEL & SUPPLY CO. 


4508D7011 LORAIN AVE. CLEVELAND 2, OHIO 


Have You a 


PARTY-GOING SKIN 


Party clothes...dates...can you enjoy them 
with your complexion out of key from a siege 
of surface pimples? Worrying is useless; be- 
ing ashamed foolish; picking at them is dan- 
gerous! 

Why not take the quick, positive POSLAM 
way to skin improvement? You merely apply 
under make-up or overnight — then SEE re- 
sults. Poslam’s six active ingredients, in a 
soothing, air-excluding base, quickly help 
peal off the outer “pimple layer,” reduce 
angry redness. Don’t mistake Poslam for a 
cosmetic. It's a medicated formula many doc- 
tors have used for 37 years. CONCEN- 
TRATED for fast action, backed by money- 
back guarantee. We call it “the ointment 
without disappointment.” 50¢, druggists. 
FREE SAMPLE. Send pagtcard. Poslam, 
Dept. 8-B, 254 W.54 St., New York 19, N.Y 


MEDICATED 
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OINTMENT 








PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


OEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 


CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
tustration Industrial Design. Interior Design 


38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y 
Kindergarten, and 


MILLS =. 


@ Four year course tor high school graduates 
leads to B.S. in Education (Adelphi College). 




















SCHOOL 


Trains Nursery, 


One-year course for college graduates. Accredited | 


by N. Y. and N. J Departments of Education 
34th year. 
or catalog address Dean A. H. Hostler 


66 Fifth Ave., N. Y 1. 





STAMPS 


Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, unsorted and unpickea (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received from the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countriesare repre- 
airmails, 





sented. Includes a few commemoratives, and 


stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more eaci! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable! Price only {Oe to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO Dept. 12. Jamestown. New York 













Class pins, chub pins, ring®and emblems. Finest 
. Reasonable prices from SSc up. Write 
today. Dept.P. Metal Arts Co., Rochester, Muy. 












Meeting World . 
Food Problems 


UNGER CAN LOSE THE WAR 
and wreck the peace. That is the 
stated opinion of Vice President Henry 
A. Wallace. The public of the city of 
Cleveland heard the Vice President tell 
of the importance of considering plans 
for meeting the wor'd food problem in 
a recent radio address which he made 
in that city. Mr. Wallace spoke over 
Station WBOE, on the Current Issues 
program of the Cleveland Public 
Schools. He was interviewed by Doris 
Cunneen of Collinwood High School 
and Don Williams of John Adams High. 
Here is a transcript of the important 
views expressed by the Vice President: 
Don (on cue): This is the Current 
Issues program brought to classroom 
listeners in the Cleveland Public High 
Schools by the Division of Social 
Studies. Don Williams of John Adams 
High School speaking. . . . Today, Doris 
Cunneen of Collinwood and I have the 
privilege of representing our classroom 
audience in welcoming to this program 
the Vice President of the United States. 
Doris: Mr. Wallace, all of us appre- 
ciate your willingness to take part in 
our social studies broadcast and to 
answer questions on the issues raised 
by the national conference on food, held 
here in Cleveland. Don and I hope our 
questions will do justice to the impor- 
tance of both our subject and our guest. 
Mr. Wattace: Doris, it’s a pleasure 
to be able to speak so directly to you 
young people in the Cleveland high 
schools. I’m sure the importance of 
the subject outweighs any other ele- 
ment. What shall we discuss first? 
Doris: In discussion of food prob- 
lems, Mr. Wallace, the statement is 


| frequently heard that “Hunger can lose 


the war and wreck the peace.” Does 
this express your opinion, too? 

Mr. Wat.ace: It is my opinion that 
in 1944 food will probably be more im- 
portant than munitions, and that in 
1945 it almost certainly will be more 
important than munitions. 

Don: There seem to be people 
whose opinions about the international 
food problem can be boiled down to 
the idea that it’s\none of our business 
whether people in other pafts of the 
world are under-nourished. How do 
you answer such a point of view, Mr. 


| Wallace? 
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Mr. Watwace: After World War I produce 
between 1918 and 1924, the world-wide their t 
scarcity of food planted the seeds of oper 
revolution and eventually of the totali- the mos 
tarianism which produced Mussolini which \ 
and Hitler. I would hate to see under- “jp S##!ons 
nourishment in other countries after this followin 
war plants the seeds which would lead Doris 
a generation hence to those who might that our 
be even worse than Mussolini and Hit- § % effort 
“o other co 
Doris: Hasn’t the United States al- Mr. \ 
ready done its share in furnishing food farmers, 
to other countries through the pro- @ @¢reasec 
visions of the Lend-Lease program? fer when 
Mr. Watuace: The United States Don: | 
has helped England very greatly, and productic 
Russia to some extent. However, we tort —o 
should not believe that the United — Wallace? 
States has done much more than cer- Mr. Vi 
tain other countries, as for example: fort to re- 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, Ar- ° be a Uni 
gentina, and Africa. It is almost cer- the fact 
tain that during the period immediately will do sc 
ahead, these other parts of the world the Unite 
will furnish almost nine times as many § ¥¢ here ir 
tons of food toward taking care of our trying 
needy partners, as will the United © prever 
States. death. 
Don: Mr. Wallace, what part do you Dons: 
believe the United States should-take in We te deli 
the emergency feeding of other peoples? §™SStoom 
Mr. Wattace: I think the United Don: T 
States should do everything it can in By: - And 
the future, as it has done in the past, hroadcast 
toward the emergency feeding of these ad ys 
fhoo tz 


peoples who are willing to do every- 
thing possible to help themselves. eveland. 

Doris: Mr. Wallace, some of the ob 
jections to plans for feeding the peo 
ple of other nations seem to be based 
on the idea that we are going to. make & 
a world WPA project out of our & & 
sistance, Do you consider this a danger? | \. 

Mr. Wa.LacE: It may possibly be @ 
danger, but I don’t think we in the 
United States will let such a situation & 
come to pass. It has always been our ® 
tradition in the United States to help) 
those who are willing to help them 
selves. We are told in the primay 
grades theytory of Captain John Smith | 
and the Cavaliers and how Captaii® 
John Smith said to them, “Those wit} 
don’t work shall not eat.” We undoubt 
edly will be guided by this same prmite 
ciple in world-wide affairs, but #% 
also a part of the tradition of 1 
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| United States not to stand idly by if 
there is anything we can do to pre- 
vent people from starving to death. 

Don: What can be done to help war- 
torn nations to solve their own future 
food problems? 

Mr. Wa..ace: First, there'll be the 
matter of seeing that they have agri- 
cultural machinery and seeds; and next, 
will be the problem of helping them 
with breeding stock. Also, we can be of 
tremendous service in helping them in 
distributing properly the food which 






lace 

they are now producing or will soon 
in produce. The problem of reorganizing 
id their transportation to bring about 
sa proper distribution will probably be 
stali- the most important single contribution 
olini which we can make to these war-torn 
dels nations and the problem immediately 
- this following the cessation of hostilities. 
heal Doris: Do you believe, Mr. Wallace, 
night that our farmers will suffer as a result 
Hit. | % efforts to rehabilitate agriculture in 

other countries? 
si Mr. Wattace: I believe that our 
food | #fmers, will probably benefit from an 
pro- increased market. Our farmers will suf- 


5 fer when those markets no longer exist. 





eal Don: Is the effort to re-establish food 
and production going to be a United States 
- we ( t#ort —or a United Nations effort, Mr. 
ited Wallace? 
aa Mr. Wattace: Of necessity, the ef- 
mple: fort to re-establish food production must 
Are: be & United Nations effort because of 
: the fact that the other United Nations 
liately will do so much more than we here in 
world § We United States, but I do hope that 
many § ve here in the United States do our part 
of our & 2 ttying to uphold our end of the effort 
Jnited | © Prevent millions from starving to 
death. 
Jo you Doris: Thank you, Mr. Wallace. 
ake in | vete delighted to have had you as our 
oples? dassroom guest. 
United Don: Thank you, too, Mr. Wallace. 
can in By: -. And so we conclude the radio 
e past, troadcast portion of today’s Current 
£ these es discussion. . This is Your 
Bhool Station WBOE in the city of 


every- 





Ceveland. 
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Buck ROGERS would be right at 
home in today’s research labora- 
tories and arsenals. For on both sides of 
the ocean Yanks and Nazis are matching 
wits, sparring to see who can invent 
the best secret weapons. Some of the 
“brain. children” match any story of 
Buck Rogers. Here are some American 
inventions: 

Tank-gun Stabilizer. In the nick of 
time before the great battle of El Ala- 
mein, when the German Afrika Korps 
was hurled from Egypt, an American 
engineer climbed into a tank and, while 
it bumped over hillocks, he aimed the 
tank’s gun and smashed every target 
on a trial tank range. Generally such 
accuracy had been impossible, because 
the gun carriage jiggled as the tank 
lunged ahead. Tanks had to stop in 
order to fire accurately. But his new 
invention — a robot known as a gyrosta- 
bilizer — keeps the gun barrel at a fixed 
elevation and keeps the target in focus 
of the gunner’s telescopic sight in spite 
of lurchings. 

Bazooka. The Army’s rocket gun looks 
something like Bob Burns’ gas-pipe 
trumpet, and was named for it. The 
gun is a metal tube about 50 inches in 
length and less than 3 inches in di- 
ameter. It fires a rocket which resembles 
a small bomb. 

The Bazooka is operated by a crew 
of two men. The firer holds the gun 
over his shoulder, while the loader 
loads it from the rear. The Bazooka is 
an anti-tank weapon. It can destroy any 
tank our troops have encountered. 

Official name of the bazooka is: 
rocket launcher AT M-1. 

The Russians have a rocket gun 
called katiusha. Hundreds of them, ar- 
ranged in batteries, were used in the 
battles of Stalingrad, Orel, Kharkov, 
and Kiev, _ 

Ever-true Compass. An important ad- 
vance in navigation was announced by 
Bendix Aviation Corp. The big news is 
a Gyro Flux Gate Compass, a new type 
of compass that will be master rather 
than servant of the earth’s magnetic 
field. Until Bendix got to work, compass 
needles jumped about in rough weather 
and went completely haywire when 


pole, where the earth’s magnetic field is 
intense. Fliers in the Arctic have lost 
their lives because their compass failed. 
The new device will not go off its 
reading when the plane dives or climbs 
swiftly. It works perfectly up to two 





You'll want 
this swell 
AVIATION 


F you are looking forward to the 

coming air age, you'll really en- 
joy this new 32-page booklet “Piper 
Cub... In War and In Peace’”’. It 
is beautifully illustrated in full color 
and includes an interesting history 
of the light airplane. It pictures and 
describes the wartime and peace- 
time uses of Piper Cubs. It tells 
what the coming air age will mean 
to you. And, a lerge section is de- 
voted to a clear description of the 
basic principles of flight. 

Just send 10c for your copy to 
cover postage-handling. Piper Air- 
craft Corporation, Department 
SC14, Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. 
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ODAY many a Jap is with his an- 
cestors because, more than twenty 
years ago, Lt. L. H. Sanderson, Ma- 
rine Corps Aviator, invented dive- 


bombing. 
HOW “‘DIVE-BOMBING”’ IS DONE 


When “on the prowl,” a squadron of 
“Dauntless” Dive Bombers takes full 
advantage of the protective cover of 
high clouds. Sighting the target, they 
descend to approximately 9,000 feet. 


Here, one by one, they “peel off” and 
approach at an angle of about 65 to 
70 degrees. About 1500 feet above 
the target, bombs are released. Cross- 
ing the target, the planes fly low over 
the water and jink—a zig-zag flying 
pattern that makes an almost im- 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 


DIVE-BOMBING — First in a series of advertisements” 
dedicated to the skill and courage of American avia~ 
tors, showing Army and Navy aerial combat tactid 


possible target for anti-aircraft fim 
Shell was first to supply America 
Military Aviation with a super fut 
—100 octane gasoline giving Om 
planes new speed, flying range @m 
tactical advantage. Later Shell @ 
coveries increased both the pot 
and production of aviation gasoll 
Now, every day, Shell produces 
than enough to fuel a bombing 
sion of 2,400 planes from Engi 


over Germany. 











